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From the Red River to the Yellowstone. 
In this issue: < "Tis an Ill Wind. 
The Parson Who Cheered. 





























THE YAKIMA RIVER, FROM WHICH THE WATER FOR THE SUNNYSIDE CANAL IS TAKEN, 


for Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and 
(; TK) |, ANDS General Farming in the 


of the fertile and beautiful “SUNNYSIDE COUNTRY” 
YAKIMA VALLEY * the ¥ew State of Washington. 


THE Yakima Investment Co. has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 

* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 

winters are short and not at all severe. 

Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

1 __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys ‘on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfais the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

1 1 All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantag es for Fruit Culture.—iitions on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington a will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

__A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enoug h. Valley soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. : 
: 1 ; __Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrig ation. moisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. oO failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


THERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of The Yakima Investment Company are sold with a perpetual water right gentmcemege 4 an ample ot Ae 
water for all ome Pyices range from 845 to $65an acre. One-fifth of the purchase price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. e 
second payment s not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on hisland. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The com — to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as poe A 

-For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address * 


WALTER N. GRANGER, Manager, C. H. PRESCOTT, President, 
ZILLAH, WASH. TACOMA, WASH. 
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ALASKA STEAMSHIP CoO., 


MERCHANTS’ AND MINERS’ LINE— 


STEAMER WILLAPA; 
Entirely refitted and with electric light and steam- 


GEO. ROBERTS, Master. | 


heat throughout. Makes two tri 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsen 


per month between 
and Alaska ports. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The GLOBE BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


ENDICOIT BUILDING, 








Fourth Street, between Jackson and Robert, - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Leading Business College in the Northwest. 
THOROUGH—PRACTICAL—RELIABLE. 
Established Twelve Years Ago. 
Prof. FP. A. MARON, 
Principal and Proprietor. 








Course of Study Embraces 


Telegraphy, the Standard Moran. 
Pitman, Graham and Munson 
systems of Stenography; 


Practical Bookkeeping, Typewriting, 
Commercial Law, Penmanship, 
Business Arithmetic, etc. 


Students can enter at ANY TIME. No 
vacation. Day and night schools through- 
out the year. A course in this college is the 


Quickest and Surest Road to Success. 
For terms, catalogue and full particulars, 
address the PRINCIPAL. 


CURTISS BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


506% Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SHORTHAND, ENGLISH, PENMANSHIP, 


Enter any time. Openall Summer. Send for circulars. 
Successor to C. C. CurTiIss. J. L. HODGMIRE, Proprietor. 


BOOK-KEEPING, TYPEWRITING. 





The 


Archibald Business College 


AND SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, 


For particulars address Ouas. E. PzeaBopy,. General 
Manager, Tacoma; J.G. CARROLL, Agent, Seattle 
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THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


was established nine years ago. 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Colleges in the Northwest. 


Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough 
Fall Term begins Tuesday, Sept.1. Send for Catalogue. 
D. 8S. COFFEY. Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St Paul, Minn. 
for 


Br ief Makers. TYPEWRITTEN COPIES 


of DECISIONS and other parts of cases, if your 
own library does not contain what you want, as 
we have access to one of the finest law libraries 
in the Northwest. Prices sent on application. 


A. W. LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
208 New York Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The A. ¥. Lancaster Shorthand School. 


Individual Instruction. 
Bookkeeping taught by an expert 
accountant. 
208 N. Y. LIFE BUILDING, 
Send for Circular. St. PAUL, MINN. 





SEND TO US 





16 South Fifth St., - - 


Instructs young men and wome 


Minneapolis, 

nin 

BOOK K EEPING—Actual Business Office Practice 

SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, 
COMMERCIAL LAW, GRAMMAR, 
CORRESPONDENCE, ARITHMETIC, 

and general English studies Graduates assisted to 

positions. For terms address 


A. R. ARCHIBALD, Principal. 


ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 
COR. GTH & ROBERT STS., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
School in session the entire year. 
GLOBE BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Thoroughly Progressive and Reliable. 
Best College in the Twin Cities and in the Northwest. 


Tuition reasonable. Studentscan earn board. For 


further information call on or address 
F. A. MARON, Endicott Building, St. Paut, Minn 


LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ONT. 
ER WOox 

4 Type Writer o 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST 
380 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Se oe 
163 La Salle St., "d for pr© 


CHICAGO. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 


Minnesota. 


Faribault, 


Thirty-first Year Opens Sept. 15th, 1896. 


Progressive, Successful, 
Admirably Equipped, 
Charmingly Cituated, 
itisa live Western school, equal to the best in the East. 


The training and discipline give boys invaluable 
benefits not found in day schools. A large faculty of 
experienced men holds them more closely to their 
work: the classes are smaller; boys are taught how to 
study; are individually assisted in preparing lessons; 
are trained physically, intellectually, morally: are 
prepared for any college or for business. Certificates 
admit them to many colleges without examination. 

NO SCHOOL HAS A BETTER MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 
Graduates, with scarce an exception, are self-reliant, 
successful men. (See list in catalogue.) 

Two hours’ ride from St. Paul, it is convenient to 
allthe Northwest. It has advantages over Eastern 
schools for Western boys. 

The beautiful illustrated catalogue answers all 
questions that parents ask. Send for one to 


Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, Rector 


‘ST. MARY’S HALL, 


Rt. Rev. H. B. WHIPPLE, D.D., LL. D., Rector. 
Miss CAROLINE WriGuT E&LLS, Principal. 


Terms, $350 per Annum. Term Opens Sept. 17, 1896. 


Now entering its 3ist year. A Christian home under 
the supervision of Bishop Whipple and Bishop Gilbert. 

St. Mary's Hall aims to develop a complete Christian 
womanhood. It affords a thorough Classical and 
English training, preparing for Wellesley, Smith, and 
Vassar. Instruction given by specialists in French 
and German. A carefully selected library, well- 
equipped art studio, telescope and observatory, and a 
new gymnasium for physical culture, are marked 
features. Careful attention paid to elocution, and to 
instrumental and vocal music; all pupils trained in 
chorus work. 

A resident physician, member of the Board, makes 
frequent visits of inspection, and the excellent health 
of the school is proverbial. 

Bishop Whipple gives Sunday evening lectures in 
spring and autumn, and Bishop Gilbert is often a guest 
at the Hall. and gives familiar talks to the pupils. 

The Rev. E. Steele Peake and wife are members of 
the school family. and Mr. Peake has the spiritual 
oversight of the household. 

For Register containing full information, address 


St. Mary’s HALL, Faribault, Minnesota. 


Bethlehem... 
_»Academy, 


FARIBAULT, MINN., 


Offers Unsurpassed Advantages to YOUNG LADIES 
Desiring an Academic Course. 


The instruction is thorough and comprehensive, 
including everything that parents could desire for 
the refined, practicaland religious education of their 
daughters. 


The institution has been under the direction of the 
DOMINICAN Sisters for over twenty years, and has 
attained the highest standing. Music and ART receive 
special attention. For particulars, address 

THE SUPERIOR. 


BALDWIN SEMINARY, 


459 Portland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 





An Institution which Educates Thoroughly. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Wellesley and other Colleges. 


Superior finishing courses given young ladies not 
intending to take a college course; especial attention 
being given to English and Continental Literature. 
Fine advantages in 
Careful attention given delicate girls. 

Pupils received from 6 to 20 years of age. 
number of boarding pupils. 


CLINTON J. BACKUS,M.A 


oo» (© 
OARRIE HOSKINS BACKUS, { PTincipals. 





usic, Art and Modern Languages. 
Limited | 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Olassical, Literary and Scientific oousees, ye | 
al fa- | 


range of electives. Post-graduate work. Spec 
cilities forstudy in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 

THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 


Certificates from the State High School Board or | 


from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted. 
School of Music Fully Equipped. 


Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and circulars address 


Jas. W. STRONG, President. 


STRYKER SEMINARY, 


St. Anthony Park, - 


Established 1884. This Home School for Girls 





is beautifully located between St. Paul and Minne- | 


apolis, and combines the advantages of the city with 
the healthfulness of the country. It prepares for 
college or gives a more extended general course. The 
best advantages are offered in Music, ART, the LAN- 
GUAGES and ELOCUTION. 
The school year begins September 16th, 1896. 

Send for prospectus. 

Miss ANNA K. STRYKER, Principal. 





Ciprico 
Elocutionary Institute 


“School of Oratory. 


SEASON OF 1896. 
Medical Block, 608 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


oom 
JOSEPHINE BONAPARTE RICE, Director. 


FouNDED MAy, 1887. 


Mrs. Josephine Bonaparte Rice can be secured for 
town and outof town engagements, by letter or per- 
sonal application, at reasonable terms. 


2 Pupils may enter at any time. 





NORTHWESTERN“ wiss2""" 
ONSERVATORY <tsng, ssn, 


oF MTU SIC. 


PIANO, ORGAN, VOICE, VIOLIN, 
Elocution, Languages. 
Free lectures, recitals, library. 25 teachers. 500 pupils. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest. 
Established in 1885. Catalogue free. Tuition low. 













WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AT HOME 
AND CALLING Carbs 
CRESTS MONOGRAMS 
ADDRESSAxp BUSINESS DIES 
For SOCIETY AND 
@MMERCIAL STATIONERY 

DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 


317-319 WASHBURN BLDG. 
__ST-PAULMINN, 


HOTEL BRUNSWICE. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PLAN. 
OWEN EPPLEY, Proprietor. 
All rooms steam-heated, with elevator service. 
European, 75c, $1 and $1.50 per My & Amerivent pet day. 
Interurban and all Hennepin Ave. cars pass the door. 
Cor. Hennepin Ave. and 4th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 




















Minnesota. | 





An irrigation paradise 

exists in the new 

Vineland, the only 

home of the 

European Grape in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

All other tender 

fruits, except the citrus family, 
are grown with 

great profit on our 

5 and 1o-acre farms. 

Not cheap land, 

but the best land, 

best ‘soil, best climate, 

close to town, on a 

navigable river, amidst 
beautiful scenery. It is in the 
Lewiston Valley, at the 
junction of the far-famed 
Clearwater and Snake rivers, 
in Asotin County, 
Washington. Address 


Lewiston Water & Power Company, 
Lewiston, Idaho, 


which lies just across the river from Vineland. 





Something New in Car 


Building. 


The long talked-of new Limited trains 01 


| “*The North-Western Line’’ C., St. P., M. 


& O. Ry., to run between Minneapolis, Si 
Paul and Chicago, are now in service. 


The press, as well as the people who hav: 
inspected these trains, admit that they rep 
resent the acme of the car-builders’ art. 
The engine is after the famous 999 pattern, 
and from end to end the train is vestibuled 
with broad plate-glass vestibules which 
completely enclose the platforms and add 
greatly to the beauty «as well as to th: 
comfort of the train. 


If you are going East, why not patroniz 
the new ‘‘North-Western Limited?’’ Ex. 
cursion or other classes of tickets are good 
on this train, and no extra fares are charged 
for the superior accommodations. 


Tickets, sleeping-car reservations and fu!! 
information on application to your hom 
agent, or address T. W. Teasdale, Genera! 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, who will b 
pleased to forward you pamphlet giving 
full description of these new truins. There 
is nothing to equal them in car construc- 
tion—not even the wonderful trains on 
exhibition at the World’s Fair. 
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‘FROM THE RED RIVER | 





1 
‘ 
9 BY MARY W. 


S 


ALLOWAY. 
or OO ONS eases ee owe 


Tap, tap on my door raps the night clerk in 
a Dakota town where the Red River divides it 
from Minnesota. ‘‘The Northern Pacific for 
the West due in ten minutes,”’ that nocturnal 
functionary calls through the key-hole. With 
brain only half-aroused from a broken dream, 
the discomfort of having slept partly dressed, 
and the conviction that the fiery-eyed locomo- 
tive might momentarily plunge through the 
darkness and go West without me, all excite a 
nervousness which séems to affect my entire 
belongings. Hair-pins are refractory, the steel 
pin with which the feminine world secures its 
hat is rebellious, and the usually amiable 
satchel, like womankind, refuses to ‘‘shut-up.”’ 
Truly, the darkest hour is before the dawn; for 
these few minutes at 3:35 A. M. seem a dark and 
dismal affair. At last, with bangs awry, veil 
on at an inclination of 45° and gloves fastened 
with one button on each, I grasp the door- 
handle and frantically essay to turn the key in 
the lock. But, alas! something in its internal 
mechanism has gone wrong, and the Gates of 
rath are more open to persuasion than this 
loor on the third flat of this Fargo hotel. 
Down goes the grip; with both hands and the 
strength of a hundred and fifty pounds avoir- 
dupois, that key is despairingly grasped. Hark! 
What is that? Is it the train? Desperation 
suggests ringing to recall the clerk, who has 
retreated down the passage in slippered silence. 
He returns, and the situation is made known 
without any of those little rhetorical embel- 
lishments that so relieve the masculine mind. 
The scribe of the midnight hour genially offers 
to try all his keys, which he seems to do with 
xasperating deliberation, but without success. 


| of the transom. 
| of Anak, and I coolly remark, ‘It strikes me, 


irresistible desire to smash something struggles 


with an irrepressible inclination to laugh, as 
we look at each other—two strangers, met for 


| the first time in our lives, locked up at 3:40 in 


)  TOTHE YELLOWSTONE. | 
' 


that-room! 

With one glance I take in the physical pro- 
portions of my companion and the dimensions 
Fortunately,-he is not a Son 


my friend, that you will have todo the transom 
act as well as the key.”’ 

Either the striking originality of the propo- 
sition, the agony of the situation, the distant 
shriek of the engine, a familiarity with this 
mode of egress, or all combined, impress upon 
him the necessity for immediate action. Ina 
trice he is on the chair I had recently ascended, 
the transom is removed, and the dapper little 





** Millions of buffaloes whose bones and skulls are bleaching 
over au their deserted pastures.” 


| clerk, very red in the face, drops on the out- 


side—just as some other travelers pass down the 
corridor! 


not, and trust never shall, know. With bill 


| hastily paid, I hurry out in time to be helped 


Che exigency of the position evolves a mental | 


rilliance entirely foreign to me, and I exclaim, 

‘‘Wait a moment and I will throw the key 
ut through the transom.’’ Mounting a chair, 
nha moment out it goes with a loud clang, and 


nan instant I am confronted by my liberator, | 


who remarks, with a delicate scorn, ‘‘I don’t 
see why you could not open that door.”’ 
“Don’t you? Well, lock it and see.”’ 
Quickly the key turns, but, alack! not back 
igain—and behold we are both locked in! An 





into the sleeper by the able dignitary who 
presides over its destinies. Soon, behind the 
draperies, adventures and peradventures are 
alike forgotten until, at seven in the morning, 
the white-capped high priest of the cuisine 
announces ‘‘First call to breakfast!”’ 

We are whirling along the flat, limitless prai- 
ries of Dakota. Bryant describes the prairie as 
“The ocean standing still,’’ and surely it is 
aptly put. There are the same immensity, 
boundlessness, aud apparently infinite space. 
Once the mighty waves of an inter-ocean beat 


What their private opinions are I do | 
_ everywhere, singly and in groups. 


and rolled over these plains from the head wa- 
ters of the Mississippi to Lake Winnipeg. A 
subsidence in the northern part of the conti- 
nent forced the flow of waters north toward 
Hudson’s Bay. In this ancient lake-bed are 
now the magnificent wheat-fields of this land 
of golden grain. The soil is the rich washings 
of centuries,—the crumbling of rocks, drift, 
decaying vegetable matter from the shores, the 
natural sediment of the lake itself and the re- 
mains of myriads of fish and marine creat- 
ures. Through the centuries the prairies have 
bloomed with a rich, wild luxuriance of grasses 
which sustained millions of buffaloes whose 
bones and skulls are bleaching over all their 
deserted pastures. 

Towards noon a look from the window shows 
that we are at Bismarck, the capital city. To 
the left is the Missouri, between its bare, round 
bluffs, running from 
gulches and canyons of the snow-peaked Rock- 
ies. There on the hillside is the imposing cap- 
itol, where, but a few years ago, in the days of 
rough, frontier life, so it is said, many a poor 
fellow had only the time to prepare for eternity 
that it took a bullet to cross a gambling-table. 
About sixty miles south is Standing Rock 
Agency, so called from an upright boulder im- 
bedded in the soil, supposed to be an old Indian 
burial-place. Bordering the Reservation on 
the north is a peculiar stream called Cannon 
Ball River, named from the curious fact that 
every stone, from the largest boulder to the 
smallest pebble, is perfectly round. This was 
the home of that valiant, stubborn old brave, 
Sitting Bull. It is a pity that the river’s name 
did not act asa reminder of the kind of argu- 
ment usually brought to bear on those who 
dispute national authority. 

Coming from the Red River Valley proper 
the eye is caught, as we speed along, by the 
gravel pockets in the railway cuttings and the 
abundance of great, round rocks scattered 
They lie 
just as they were rolled by gigantic glaciers 
that marched in slow majesty in past cycles of 
time—where they dropped from the relaxing 
grasp of the dying ice-king. Arounda bend in 
the river are the grim bastions of Fort Lincoln, 


its source among the 


| the post from which General Custer was ordered 





on that fateful march, to which there was no 
return. ‘‘Nobly they rode and well,’’ but old 
“Comanche,”’ the veteran war-horse found after 
the massacre standing in the river and wounded 
seven times, was the only member of the party 
whose bones do not lie where the simple granite 
block stands by the Little Big Horn, upon 
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which are inscribed the names of those who 
rode and fell with the ‘“‘golden-haired warrior.”’ 

In crossing the Missouri we rode over one of 
the largest iron bridges in the world. Looking 
down from its uncanny height at the flat river- 
bottoms and chalky bluffs, marked with evi- 
dence of floods and high waters in past years, 
we understand why the river has been called 
the “Great Muddy.” 
its waters, that at seasons of 


So much sediment is held 
in solution in 
flood it appears to be a great volume of rolling 
mud, carrying death and destruction in its 
surging course. So unstable is its character 
that at times it forsakes its natural bed to cut 
out new channels for itself. Old river-men say 
that no boat ever went up and returned the 
same way. It is navigable three thousand miles 
from its mouth. West of it the general char- 
acteristics of the country vary little for many 
miles. The eye wearies of the uniform rolling 
prairie with its peculiar treelessness, so bare to 
eyes that are accustomed to the wooded hills 
and valleys of the East. The country issparsely 
settled, and the prairie farms have a strangely 


— 


ae 





Architecture 
There are no 


isolated and lonely appearance. 
is of the most primitive kind. 
orchards 


no gardens with old-fashioned roses | 


and hollyhocks; no sound of brooks flowing be- | 
| capable of such sacrifices for the sake of { 


tween violets and watercress; no robin singing 
in leafy 
these prairie homes. From the low hillocks in 
the distance the land rolls—in the foreground 
a shallow creek, with brush-wood and a few 
stunted cottonwood trees bordering its course. 
In the sloping bank of the almost dry stream 
has been made a square aperture, such as in 
older places would look like a root cellar, but 
in which, here, human beings abide. A little 
further on is a sort of mud mound thatched, or 
rather covered, with straw,—-a window-frame 
set in one end and a door in the other. In this 
hut an intelligent farmerand his family have 
lived for six years. 

All over this country are the remains of the 
race of mound-builders, but many of 


boughs 


extinct 
the mud-walled habitations would suggest the 
thought that they are not nearly so extinct as 


is generally supposed. Inmany of these lonely, 





“The weird, Stygian scenery of the Bad Lands.” 


], 2,3. SCENES ALONG THE LITTLE MISSOURL. 


1, THE WATCH DOG, 5. BOUQUET LEDGE. 


no bobolink nesting around | 





homely dwellings are men and women why 
early lives were passed amid the refinements 
cultured homes. One cannot but wonder 
the courage and endurance of those who ; 


little ones whose cradles are rocked and lullab 
sung beside the rude hearths of these lowly s 


| cabins. 


A peculiarity of the soil of Dakota, which 
exceedingly noticeable here, is the prevale: 
of what is known as alkali. This is a gene: 
term, and often misapplied. It is a sort 
white crust that works to the surface a: 
when dry, looks like scattered snow. From 
prevalence, Dakota was formerly consider 
unfit for cultivation; hence its old name—t} 
“Great Alkali Desert.’’ Various theories a 
given for its presence. Some say that the pr 
rie fires of ages have produced this ash, wh 
others state that great coal-beds have burn 
and impregnated the soil with this ingredie: 
The probability is that it is derived from t 
ground-up rocks of the Cretaceous and Tertia 
periods, which contained imperfect coal, salt 
sulphuret of iron and other chemical constit 
ents in great quantities. 

The railroad seems to be an unwarranta! 
intrusion in these solitudes, and is the or: 
break in the monotony of the many lives so f 
removed from the busy world. Some of tl 
little stations have pretty, picturesque name- 
such as Sweet Briar, Eagle’s Nest, Hebron, et 
At the last named station a huge pile of bu! 
falo-bones, many tons in weight, lie beside t} 
track awaiting shipment to St. Louis and oth: 
points, to be used in sugar refining. They a: 
interesting to the anatomist, possibly, but ver 
ghastly to us. 

Over the hills, we see winding away in tli 
distance a narrow path—the old trail to th 
Black Hills. We look at it thinking how man 
men followed its sinuous windings in years 
gone by, lured from home and friends by th: 
gold hidden among the crags in their rock 
sides—and how many never came back, bu! 
found graves under these rock-made shadows 
And then a little meadow-lark springs up wit! 
a sweet, wild note, banishing the drea 
thought, and our eyes are recalled to the iro: 
track over which we are passing by the ridi 
ulous antics of the ‘‘tumble-weed,’’ or ‘‘Russia 
thistle.”’ As we ride along, the current of a 
made by the train causes scores of these t 
start, and the headlong way in which the) 
seem to pursue us is mostludicrous. Reaching 
a point called Gladstone, we notice for the firs! 
time that the sign-posts begin to count fron 
the Pacific Coast. From St. Paul it is 57 
miles; from Portland, Oregon, 1,343 
Every hour the scenery becomes more rugged 
and sterile. There are high, gray hills from 
whose rough sides protrude great, rounded 
blocks of stone looking as if they had lain, wa- 
ter-worn, on some ancient beach beaten by) 
storms and worn by mighty, rushing floods 
their surfaces furrowed by the rain-showers 0! 
ten thousand years ago. Now, deep-buried un 
der the drifting accumulations of ages, thei! 
strata parallel with the earth, they lie as if n 
voleanic upheaval had ever disturbed them. 

This whole region is an immense bone-yard 
of fossil remains, exciting the interest and 
wonder of the scientific world. Could they b« 
reclothed in life, like the scriptural valley of 
dry bones, these silent wastes would suddenly 
be peopled with strange and terrible forms. 
From the heavy clays, crumbling soil and wa- 
ter-worn erosions would start the rhinoceros, 
camel, lion, tiger, and the enormous mammals 
of the Tertiary period. Here, in the dim dawn 
of time, gigantic saurians eighty feet in length 
dragged their scaly forms along the primeval 
shores, and swimming reptiles from ten to sev- 


miles 
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“It was to this place that he brought his beautiful bride, naming the town after her.” 


MEDORA, NORTH 


ity feet long coiled in serpentine repulsiveness 
the waters teeming with life. Turtles with 
lippers spread fifteen feet; strange winged 
reatures that flapped their immense bat-like 
wings over marshes, dark with the shadows of 
vigantic beasts; and elephantine shapes whose 
thundering tread awoke the echoes where now 
the coyote burrows among their bones—all these 
had being here. 
But we are recalled from the geologic past to 
le human present by an exclamation from a 
passenger. We look to the left, and there are 
the smoke-grimed tepees of a Sioux camp, prob- 
ibly a hunting expedition. Without a civilized 
iabitation in sight, we are reminded of the fact 
that but a few years ago these people were the 
rds of the soil, filled with a resolve that the 
white man should not penetrate beyond the 
There is still a savage pictur- 
esqueness about them and their love for their 
unting-grounds. As the camp disappears we 
soon forget it in the strange scenes upon which 
e are entering—the wierd, Stygian scenery of 
the Bad Lands. 
Words can scarcely give an adequate idea of 
he wild grandeur of the conformation. It is 
pposed that, away back in some unknown 
riod, the coal underlying this whole region 
1k fire and burned—we know not through how 
iny centuries, and that in places it is still 
rning. As the conflagration went on, unin- 
mmable substances or other obstructions 
re encountered, so that the subterranean 
mbustion was not uniform, its vagaries mark- 
the surface. Where the fire burned, re- 
‘ing the formation to ashes, it fell from its 
ginal level; so that over the whole area a 
sult of almost indescribable grandeur appears. 
utasy run wild, or Chaos in confusion, would 
is easy to delineate. Domes, buttes, peaks 


Mississippi. 


| pyramids with curves, angles and surpris- 


effects almost infinite are repeated and 
tiplied—the whole a most gorgeous display 
‘olor, from the palest pink to the deepest 
ison. 


\-cotta of all shades. Interspersed with 
gray of the unburnt portions and black 
seams, the effect taxes one’s descriptive 
ers to the utmost. Running past all this, 
the road-bed ballasted with the red scoria 
'y the prostrate stumps of enormous petri- 
rees, calcined and turned to stone, makes 


| American bison. 


The fires of ages having acted like a 
kiln, the clays and rocks are baked into | 


City, naming the town after her. 
4 person feel as if he were passing over the | derful spirit she adapted herself to her new | 


DAKOTA, OF 


battle-field of mighty Titans, the earth deluged 
with their blood. On the tops of the buttes, 
rolling down their sides and scattered every- 
where in the valleys between, is a twisted, 
porous, stony mass—sometimes in great beds 

of what seems to have been the scum of this 
vast caldron. From the size of the petrified 
trunks, we know that this verdureless waste 
must once have been densely wooded, but the 
only signs of vegetable life now are the patches 
of pasture in some level spots, or shrubs where 
some vagrant seed has found a foothold. Try- 
ing to think of something to which to liken it 
all, wecan only think of Herculaneum cremated 
by the molten waves, or of Sodom after the 
fierce rain of fire had cindered all things living. 


Since travel has taken its way through the | 


land, imagination has suggested names to the 
different outlines. Here, a huge piece of red 
rock assumes the exact outlines of a watch dog, 
and “The Watch Dog’ it has been named. 
His head is turned as if listening in silence to 
the oncoming train. Away to the right, ona 
high cliff, is another, the figure of a colossal 
Indian, a “red’’ man indeed. 

Reaching the Little Missouri we find what 
was once a favorite drinking place of the great 
From the years 1881 to 1883, 
are called the “‘slaughter of the buffalo.’’ The 
buffaloes to the north were scattered in many 
bands, but in this vicinity there was one great 
herd that numbered 75,000 head. The hunters, 
covered with a gunny-sack or something which 
resembled the color of dry grass or the ground, 


crept up and waited within range, firing at the | 


leader, a large male. On his fall the rest looked 
around helplessly, wheeled about, became be- 
wildered, and it was easy work to knock down 
twenty-five in five minutes. This great herd 
was wiped out of existence in less than four 
months, leaving but a few pairs wandering 
about. Grand sport it was, but ruthless, and 
it ended the bison certainly. They were ren- 
dered almost extinct so speedily, because the 
cow buffaloes were sought after especially, their 
skins being twice as valuable as those of the 
males, and much more easily shipped. 

Medora, on the east side of the river, is the 
abandoned town which had been laid out by 
the Marquis de Mores. It is said that it was 
to this place ,he brought his beautiful bride, 
fresh from her social triumphs in New York 
With won- 





MARQUIS DE MORES FAME. 


life, rode, hunted like a perfect Diana, and was 
almost worshiped by the rude element com- 
posing Medora society. Some Goldsmith might 
here tind material for another ‘‘Deserted Vil- 
lage.’”’ Looking at the packing-houses and 
other substantial buildings and dwellings, all 
empty and unused, we can but decide, with 
Tennyson, that ‘Some one had blundered.”’ 
Painted along the roof of one building, in enor- 
mous letters, is ‘The Bad Lands’ Cow Boy 
Journal.’”’ This paper was published daily. 
The only opinion we dare venture, is that the 
society notes and local brevities must have 
been something unique in journalism. 

Past the Bad Lands, or, more appropriately, 
“The Pyramid Park’ of Dakota, the land be- 
comes more rolling, rising into an occasional 
butte. By the roadside a finger-post appears 
Dakota on one arm, Montana on the other. <A 
large, solitary eminence on the line is called 
Sentinel Butte, but no challenge comes from 
the sentinel’s stony lips. Mutely he stands as 
the everlasting hills, in solitary isolation. 
Nations have been born, grown old and van- 
ished, leaving only a few crumbling mounds or 
written stones to say they once were, but he 
still stands at his post and seems to say—‘‘All 
flesh is as grass.’’ Centuries of spring-times 
the blossoms have fallen, centuries of winters 
the gales have blown around his hoary head, 
until now, with this rushing, puffing, shrieking 
engine, we fly past his rocky feet. Past we go 
into Montana—with its boundless pastures and 
its herds of sheep and droves of horses and 
cattle; Montana, with its gray-green sage- 
brush and prickly cactus growing over all its 
plains; with its cowboys in sombrero and top- 
boots, who have abandoned civilization for the 
wild freedom and picturesqueness of life on 
the ranges. The first city of any considerable 
size arrived at is Miles City, at the junction of 
the Tongue and Yellowstone rivers; so named, 
not because it is so many miles from anywhere, 
but after General Miles, the frontier soldier. It 
is a large and prosperous community, bearing 
the unmistakable marks of a town in aranching 
country. In the hotels and on the street come 
snatches of conversation all savoring of range, 
agency, broncho, horse and cattle. Broad, gray 
hats and big boots seem so eminently correct 


| that one feels aggrieved that feminine instincts 


prevent the enjoyment of the engaging costume. 
All at once peculiar and unfamiliar sounds 


attract us, and peering about we see a grotesque 





Ot mm. 
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mixture of cowboy and broncho, so comically 
and generally mixed up that we are fascinated. 
Heels and heads alternate in the air; such 


plunging, roaring and bucking to unseat the | 


rider; but in vain! Here on the door of the 
smithy is a tangle of hieroglyphics about as in- 
telligible as those inscribed on the ‘‘Rosetta 
stone,’’ but they prove to be specimens of the 
different brands which are burnt into the quiv- 
ering flank or side of every animal that roams 
Montana’s plains. 

Strange and unexpected characters are met, 
and, with true Western manners, all are intro- 
duced. One is a handsome, gray-haired, erect 
old nan who has more than once led vigilante 
committees and been compelled to be both 
judge and jury in old Judge Lynch’s court. He 
draws himself up proudly as he says, ‘I have 
the honor to be the discoverer of gold in Mon- 
tana, and now Helena is the wealthiest city of 
its size in the Union.’’ Another is in cowboy 
garb, but as he lifts the characteristic hat in 
greeting there is evinced the indefinable some- 
thing that marks agentleman. Under hisarm 
is a framed photograph—a picture of a house or 
a turreted old castle in Scotland. It will hang 
on the rough wails of a shack or dug-out, and 
over the couch where sleeps the son of a noble 
house, who dreams, in starry nights on the 
quiet plains, of the stately and historic old 
home of his boyhood among the heath-clad hills, 
only to awake Careless they look 
and hard, many of them; but who knows on 
the ranges, when the flocks rest in the moon- 
light and when rollicking jester and comrade 
are asleep, how many a sigh is breathed for the 
old homes they thought so dull? 


a cowboy! 





*e- 


TO THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


O distant land! O dreamy Western land! 
The stormy ocean's gentle bride, thy might 
As yet unknown; it is alone thy hand 
To which the dove of fancy wings its flight. 
O Washington! I see thee once again 
Once more I stand where murmuring rivers run 
To meet the ocean's fond embrace; where trees 
In whispering silence guard the mountain glen 
Oh, softly blows in fairy-land the breeze, 
And gently come the winds of Washington. 


With eager feet I seek a lofty height, 
O vision of an earthly paradise 
More fair than that which burst on Moses’ sight! 
On hill and dale the sunlight gladdening lies, 
Unbroken forests lay their vivid green 
Where mountains try in vain to reach the sun, 
And silver lakes flash forth their dazzling gleam 
Like gems of gods, the wooded hills bet ween 
I own the spell; an artist’s rarest dream 
Would find fulfillment here, O Washington! 


The proud Olympics rear their mighty heads 
In heaven's very face. O matchless peaks! 
O grandest works of God! There Freedom treads, 
And to each heart her glorious message speaks. 
No room for base, ignoble thought! The still, 
Calm influence of nature's priests is one 
That lends unworthiness swift wings, wipes out 
The stains of wrong, and noble longings fill 
The soul once dead totruth. There shines about 
Thy facea benediction’s grace, loved Washington! 


I see afar the dappled waters play; 
Around a thousand isles they sport in glee. 
On yonder long, low stretch of sullen gray, 
The storehouse where the treasures of the sea 
Are laid,—how have I wandered there alone, 
And thought of deeds that never man has done, 
And watched the graceful sweep of sea-gulls’ wings, 
The restless glean that shone from lighthouse lone 
A sister soul to me; when, lo! forth springs 
The tide upon the sands of Washington! 


O laughing, gurgling tides, leap on in glee! 
A hundred hundred ships will one day rise 
With thee, swift messengers from o'er the sea. 
Fair daughter of the West! thy pathway lies 
Through flowery fields; the nation’s sweetest praise 
Will cheer thee on, and they who bow before 
The East will some time worship at thy shrine. 
Thy heart keep warm in honor’s rays. 
Oh, may the fullest, freest life be thine! 
Remember that thy name is Washington! 
Susan LORD CURRIER. 


La Conner, Wash. 
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i “’TIS AN ILL WIND.” 
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At precisely four, schedule time, Bill gave 
the impatient leaders their heads. 
ling the stage-coach had begun its long, south- 
bound journey from Helena to Salt Lake. 
Lights glimmered feebly from the windows of 
the all-night resorts which lined the main 
street. A blare of music came from the sud- 
denly-opened door of the ‘“*Temple,’’—the in- 
congruous title of the camp’s sole hurdy-gurdy, 

and simultaneously, to the accompaniment 
of this and the howl of the gale without, the 
street lamp before its door flared high and then 


A Story of Early Days in Montana, by Albert G Clarke, Jr. my 


In a twink- | 
now increased to a blizzard, was beating th: 


went out. After this, the coach went careening | 


along in total darkness. 

However, Bill knew the road. He deftly 
turned the leaders round the bend of the 
gulch, and sought out the narrow track which 
led past the outlying foot-hills with the con- 
scious ease of one thoroughly accustomed to 
And even at the bridge-crossing 
he care- 


the route. 
that dangerous pathway further along 


lessly sank back into the protecting environ- | 


ments of his buffalo overcoat and, after crack- 
ing his whip in the nigh leader’s ear, closed 
his eyes. The four horses sprang forward like 
hares, and as one result of their increased speed 
the two passengers inside the coach found 
themselves in each others’ arms. 

“T beg your pardon,”’ said the one first to re- 
cover himself. 

‘‘Tlow very awkward!’? murmured the other. 

There was a moment’s silence, then the first 
speaker muttered: 

‘By George, it’s a woman!”’ 

And he leaned over, hoping to pierce the 
black obscurity by which they were both sur- 
rounded. But in vain. His fellow passenger 
upon the back seat remained invisible. 

‘‘Awkward indeed,”’ he said, trying to ac- 
custom himself to the rude joltings which they 
continued to receive; ‘the fellow must be 
crazy!’’ 

An inclination of the head, lost to him in the 
darkness, was the only response. Evidently 
she was not disposed to talk. And, having 
thus concluded, he drew himself up a bit stiffly 

an attitude which was not only ridiculous, 


since it availed nothing in the pall that en- | 
veloped him, but which was likewise extremely | 


difficult to maintain, owing to the jolting of 
the vehicle. 

“The blank, infernal fool!’’ he muttered 
angrily; “his going ahead at this rate almost 
knocks the breath out of me.”’ 

“Sir!” said the lady, ‘‘were you addressing 
me?’ 

*““No, indeed! I was merely saying 
in-deed! I only said vg 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, abruptly. 

This time he bowed, with the same impotent 
effect. It was very apparent that she was dis- 
inclined to talk, as otherwise she might at 
least have let him finish. And, so thinking, 
he resumed his piqued attitude, which her 
query had unconsciously compelled him to 
abandon. After this an absolute silence reigned 
between them till the sudden stoppage of the 
coach prompted the lady to inquire: 

‘‘What is this for? Surely we cannot have 


reached a stage station by this time?”’ 


‘*T’ll see,’’ he replied. 


| a baby! 


—QOh, no, | 
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He pushed at the leather curtains in an ¢ 
deavor to peer out. But the gale, which h: 


taut, and resisted him. Nevertheless, he tri: 
again and again, until at length Bill’s voice 
his elbow caused him to desist. 

“Can’t see a blessed thing!’’ the driver w 
saying in a deep growl. ‘Sim forgot to put 
the lanterns—thought I wouldn’t need ’em 
suppose;—so here we are! Stuck, by thund 

and blind as bats.” 

“Stuck?” cried the man inside. ‘There c 
tainly can’t be a mud-hole? Why, bless us, it 
December!”’ 

“Stuck, just the same,” growled Bill. “Stu: 
in the blizzard!”’ 

“Oh, I see,’’ said the passenger. 
pretty bad outside?”’ 

“Can't see your whiskers out here; can’t se: 
whether it’s horses or jack-rabbits I’m a-drivin 
And the little, fine snow is just—well, prett 
bad!”’ 

Bill had evidently thought of the woma 
passenger just in time. 

“We'll wait now till daylight,’ he added 
more cheerfully; then, with a violent wrencl 
of the coach door, he succeeded in putting his 
burly head and shoulders inside. 

“T lost my medicine, awhile back,’ he said 
unwittingly addressing the woman, ‘‘and just 
as I was about to take a nip. You haven't got 
any about you, have you?” 

‘No, sir,’ said the one to whom he spok: 
“IT don’t carry medicine about with me.” 

“Thunder!” said Bill, mechanically, shrink 
ing back; “I thought you were the other on 
No offense, I hope?” 

“Certainly not,’’ said the woman; ‘nom 
at all.”’ 

“T’ve got some hartshorn here in a bottl 
said the other passenger. “It’s pretty good 
and a smell of it won’t hurt you and might d 
you some good. You may try it and see.” 

“Tt’s so blessed cold out on the box that |! 
guess I will,”’ said Bill, apologetically, reaching 
out blindly for the flask. Their hands met 
and then a long gurgle succeeded. 

“Why, the man is drinking it!’ exclaimed 
the woman, in a voice of horror. 

“Oh, that’s all right, ma’am,’’ said Bil! 
smacking his lips and handing back the bottl 
now deprived of half its contents; ‘I’ve bee! 
raised on spirits of hartshorn ever since I wa: 


9 


“Then it’s 


And having imparted this confidence he let 
the door fall to with a sharp bang and clam- 
bered back to his place on the front boot. Afte! 
this little episode silence fell upon the coach 
again. At last a shaft of light penetrated th: 
interior of the. vehicle. The two passengers 
welcomed it eagerly. Their respective outlines 
could finally be distinguished, and each, afte! 
a short glance at the raging snow-storm with 
out, bestowed a look, long and keen, upon the 
other. But as yet neither could discern the 
other’s features. The woman’s was masked in 
shawls and other trappings; the man’s behind 
his high fur collar, which almost touched his 
hat-brim. Finally a second ray of light entered 
the gloomy interior. Both turned their heads 
to greet it; and then, obeying some mutual! 
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stinet, they suddenly flashed a look into each 
thers’ eyes. 

‘Bella!’ exclaimed the man, in astonishment. 

‘Charles!”’ she ejaculated. 

There was a moment’s pause; then she drew 

rself up haughtily and added: 

‘‘Miss Howard,’ if you please.”’ 

‘Oh,”’ said he, bitterly, ‘“‘of course! I apolo- 
ize for my unwarranted liberty, I’m sure.”’ 

After this there followed a long period of 
mnstrained silence. The coach was moving 
vain. No sounds other than the dismal creak 

the axles and the howl of the blizzard, dis- 
irbed them. The leather curtains, no longer 
bstinate, erratically opened at intervals and 
ermitted a shower of icy particles to envelop 
hem. The air was intensely cold and caused 
hem, despite their multiplicity of wraps, to 
hiver and turn blue. However, neither seemed 
onscious of these effects; both had given way 

» reverie. The man gazed with gloomy pre- 
«cupation towards the right; the woman, in 
vhose eyes there was a half-melting, half-de- 
ant look, rested her glance upon the left. And 
hus they sat, while the coach continued to 
irch and flounder along, with Bill in the boot 
trying to peer from under his ice-encrusted eye- 
rows at the invisible roadway in front. 

At noon, by the driver’s big silver watch, a 
tistance of forty miles had been traversed; and, 
onscious of this, Bill said a few words not al- 
together becoming ina Christian. Where, he 
demanded to know, were the stage stations 
with which he should have met? Where had 
been the eight-mile house, the town of Clancy, 
and the stage stations on the other side?—all 
of which he must have passed amidst the blind- 
ing sweep of blizzard. He grew nervous over 
(he self-addressed inquiry. A big drop of moist- 
ure stood out upon his brow—moisture which 
had been conjured up by neither the cold nor 
the wind. The horses, too, wearied by the un- 
isual exercise of the forenoon and frightened 
by the wailing shrieks of the gale, appeared 
strangely alarmed at the slightest crack of the 
whip. It was clear that something was wrong. 
lhe instinct of both man and animal could not 
vo far astray. 

Within the coach the passengers were in turn 
vrowing uneasy. The man leaned forward and 
roke the long silence at last: 








‘*Miss Howard, you are suffering——”’ 

‘Not at all,’’ she interrupted, her accent one 
of pride. She hastily dried her eyes, in which 
traces of recent tears were plainly visible, and 
directed upon him a haughty look. He ap- 
peared surprised at the tears. 

“T mean,’ he said quickly, ‘‘that your wraps 
are insufficient to protect you from this biting 
cold. If you will permit me, I should like to 
offer you this rug. I assure you I do not re- 
quire it for myself.” 

“Thank you; nor do I. 
able as it is; only 

“Only——?”’ 

“Only, Mr. Hampden, I have been so long in 
this miserable position that I should feel a 
thousand times obliged to you if you— 

“Hi! driver,’’ he cried; “stop the coach and 
let us walk a bit.” 

The wind took up his wordsand howled them 
in the driver’s ear. The coach stopped with a 
final lurch, and the man, as gracefully as possi- 
ble under the circumstances, assisted the lady 
to alight. 

‘What a miserable way of traveling!’’ he 
said. ‘“Stage-coaches—think of it! And five 
hundred miles yet to go. It is like Siberia. 
When shall we have railroads in this Territory 
of Montana, do you think? Not for years 
maybe never. I’m heartily tired of these 
floundering, lurching However, it’s of no 
use to complain.”’ 

He was looking at her anxiously as he gave 
utterance to these comments. She was pale; 
she was tired and worn; and yet the trip was 
scarce begun! Then another thought, which 
in his retrospection of the morning he had ig- 
nored, occurred to him: 

‘‘How is it,’’ he cried harshly to the driver, 
“that we have come to no station? Why, man 
alive, it’s after twelve, and we have been trav- 
eling since four! We should have been at some 
eating-house before this.” 

‘*‘We’ve passed ‘em,’ said Bill, moodily. 

‘‘Passed them!’’ he echoed, angrily. ‘‘Why, 
then, did you not stop?”’ 

“Stop?’’ repeated Bill; ‘“‘I’d been only too 
glad if I'd known it. But how do you think I 
could tell in this storm? Why, I can’t even 
see the singletrees ahead of me!”’ 

The passenger turned pale over this disclos- 


I feel very comfort- 





“*Can’t see a blessed thing!’ the driver was saying tn a deep growl.” 











ure. He knew it to be true. The blizzard 
obscured everything. He paced off ten steps, 
and then sought the coach with his glance. A 
bulky outline it was, faint and indistinct. He 
returned gropingly to its side. 

‘‘We must get out of this,”’ he cried to Bill. 
‘“We'll die here, exposed as we are. Come, 
Bella, dear—Miss Howard. Come, we should 
be moving. Come, you must get in again.’’ 

“I’m on the road all right,’’ growled Bill, 
with a sudden burst of confidence. 

“Then where are we?”’ 

‘‘About forty miles from Helena and close, 
say a mile or two, to Grimm's stage station.”’ 

‘Well, reach it as quickly as possible, for 
God’s sake! The lady is faint and suffering.”’ 

Having delivered this, he assisted her to re- 
gain her seat within the coach and then clam- 
bered in himself. A moment more and Bill had 
cracked his whip threateningly over the heads 
of the startled animals, and the coach was once 
more lumbering ahead. 

At one o'clock no stage station had been 
reached. At two it was plain that it had 
eluded them, as had the others throughout the 
forenoon. Outside, Bill had taken to shouting; 
but his voice grew hoarse in his ineffectual at- 
tempts to warn the hostlers of his approach, 
and his low, bawling tones only recoiled upon 
himself, borne back by the blasts of the gale. 
The thought that perhaps he had lost the road, 
kept obtruding itself. Its persistent recurrence 
unnerved him. His face grew pale, and the 
light, reckless mood of his morning hours be- 
came merged in a grave anxiety over the out- 
come. Comedy was giving way to tragedy. The 
coach, with its burden, was in peril. 

“If only I could see!’’ was beginning to be 
his constant cry. 

Within, the man’s gaze rested upon the wo- 
man. His gloomy expression of the forenoon 
was now replaced by one of feverish concern. 
On her part, haughtiness had long since fled. 
Though pale and shuddering, she attempted to 
appear cheerful. She even smiled at him when 
his yearning, anxious look sought their sur- 
roundings and his lips opened with encouraging 
speech. 

At three o'clock the stage stopped abruptly 
again. The forward wheels were dangerously 
near a deserted prospect shaft, the gloomy sur- 
face of which could just be discerned through 
the clouds of cutting snow. 

“Oh, Charles!’’ said the woman, eagerly, 
“what is it? Are we come to a station at last?’’ 

She peered out, saw the frowning depths, and 
shuddered anew. ‘‘We'’re lost!’’ she murmured, 
amidst a sudden gush of tears. 

But he had already sprung out and was, with 
the driver's aid, endeavoring to trace their 
whereabouts. They dared not go far, through 
fear of being unable to return; and so their 
quest ended in failure. He came back, startled 
in his turn. 

‘‘Never mind, Bella,’’ he said; “things are 
not so bad, after all. A little care, a little cau- 
tion, and Bill will have us on the road again. 
It can’t be far off. But, dearest, you are suf- 
fering. You must, you shall allow me to wrap 
you in this rug. Those shawls are no protec- 
tion. See how you tremble! Come, I insist!” 

‘‘But you need it yourself, Charles, dear. I 
cannot rob you of it. Truly, Ido not require it.”’ 

‘Yes, darling; but you do! There's no tell- 
ing how long this will endure. We may be lost 
indeed. Oh, how could you trust panes to 
this journey at such a time!”’ 

‘‘I—why, after our—our quarrel last night, I 
determined to leave the hated town forever. 
My visit to papa was over, and I wanted to return 
home as soon as possible. Can you blame me?”’ 

At this arch, ingenuous question he smiled 
embarrassedly. 
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“No—that is, yes; or, rather, no. But why, 
tell Why did 


we quarrel? I yledge you my word, Bella, that 


me, should we have quarreled? 
I meant nothing by my foolish reference to the 
charms of Miss and truly, had I not 
been provoked by your haughty attitude and 


not have carried the subject 


Dewey; 
remark, I should 
so far.’’ 

“My haughty attitude!’’she exclaimed. “Pray, 
tell me 

“There 
let 
“Tam not beginning it overagain, lam sure.” 


there!’ he interrupted, hastily, ‘do 
not us begin it over again 

Forgive me My words, 
certainly did not 


“Tl know—I know. 
| fear, 


intend 


are badly chosen. I 


to refer to your attitude in any such 
But, do vou know—however, let it drop. 
of Lo 
The driver has lost his way, 
We 
This terrible storm is growing worse with 


At 


terms. 
We are 
death, 
beyond a 


dange! freezing or starving 


both 


in 
or 


question. know not where we 


ire. 


every hour. Darkness is coming on, too. 


shall be unable to see each other 
did this 


You had no visit to abridge, as I had. 


live 
“But 
Charles? 


we 


why you attempt journey, 








Helena: it is The 
which il] 


Besides, my absence 


home. 


You 
house 


live in your 


with you are connected can 
spare you, L should think. 
was all that was necessary 

“Flight 


blushing 


I fear,’’ said 


mind, also, 
‘After 


broken, I 


was in 


guiltily 


my 
he, estrange- 
could not en- 


my 


ment, our engagement 
the ot 


hopes ot happine SS were ended 


dure thought living longer where 


“Oh, Charles! and all because of—of my silly 
pride!” 

“No, darling; but because of my own blind 
obstinacy and lack of wit. When 1 saw that 


you were pained it was criminal in me to go 
stumbling on with my stupid speech; but if 
you only knew how I have regretted my folly, 


you would freely forgive me, I know, dearest.”’ 
“Then you are sorry, Charles?” 
“Yes, indeed Iam. I 
‘Very sorry?” 
‘*Dreadfully sorry.’ 
forgiven. And now will you 


“Then you are 


in turn forgive me?”’ 
But Bill’s voice was at his elbow again: 
“How about that hartshorn?” he said, part- 


ing the leather curtain 


‘‘Here,’’ said Charles. ‘Take it—take it all; 
but for heaven's sake don’t lose your head. 
With a little courage, man, we'll pull out of 
this yet. Indeed, we must,’’ he added, in his 


fellow passenger’s ear, ‘‘and especially since we 
are betrothed again and our wedding is to take 
place next Wednesday—after all!”’ 

After this their voices were drowned in the 
shrieking which they encountered 
their journey was renewed. But they no longer 
felt apprehensive over the outcome. Dread and 
anxiety had given place to confidence and hope. 
Their had blinded them to all 
danger; they no longer suffered from the dis- 
comforts of the At five o’clock a dark 
pall settled down upon the coach. Bill drew 
his breath hard, while his mind evolved a halt- 


blasts as 


reconciliation 


trip. 


ing prayer. But, singularly hopeful again, he 
touched the trembling leaders with his whip- 


lash and the coach went careening forward, 
with. the horses in a gallop. Suddenly a dull 


then another, 
The horses were galloping 


light became visible on the left 
and still another. j 
forward over even ground. The bulky coach 
no longer toppled or jolted over the surface of 
deep ruts, which it had but lately encountered. 
Bill’s snow-encrusted eyebrows cracked apart 
as he joyfully peered ahead. 

“It’s Bozeman, by the eternal!’ he cried out 
over the collar of his big buffalo coat. ‘‘Ninety 
miles we've made today, and the same team all 
through, by thunder!”’ 


It was a remarkable trip. He puzzled over it 
even as his eyes glowed in anticipation of the 
effect upon the ‘‘boys’’ when he told them the 
tale of this jaunt through the blizzard. The 
date,—the tifteenth of December, 1866,—he sunk 
deep into his memory. In after years it would 
do to remember. 

Ninety miles in one day! Jehu! Just think 
of it! And blest if he hadn’t made it in a 
blinding snow-storm and with not an inch of 
mother earth visible all the way! 

Yes, Bozeman. The lamps in the 
windows of the cabins passed showed the out- 
lines of its one familiar street clearly, and so 
Bill rounded the bend and entered upon it with 
a feeling of glad delight. Just ahead, however, 
a street lamp was burning feebly amidst the 
darkness. A blare of music was there, accom- 
panying the high-pitched bleat of the gale. 
Further on, a multitude of lights were glim- 
mering. 

‘By thunder!”’ he ejaculated in slow wonder, 
“if here ain’t the Temple! And by all that’s 
holy I’m back agin in Helena!”’ 

Then, as the horses, snorting with joy, clat- 
tered up to the stage-office, the superintendent 
of the line came and looked at him inquiringly. 

‘‘Heavens and earth, Bill!’ he said, finally, 
“what are you doing back here?’ 

‘‘Been travelin’ in a circle,” 
the real truth having dawned 


this was 


laugh, 
upon him. 
“Great God! 
*T reckon they’re about froze stiff,’’ said Bill, 
recovering his spirits and resuming his swagger, 
that he was back in town where people 
“It’s been just a trifle 


short 


and the passengers?”’ 


how 
could observe him. 
chilly, you know.”’ 

The superintendent thrust his head through 
the opened door of thecoach. At that moment 
he heard the man inside say: 

“It’s an ill wind, you know, my precious, 
which blows nobody good. And I—I thank the 
blizzard with all my soul! Really, I have en- 
joyed the trip.” 

Then the amazed superintendent drew back 
and stroked his beard thoughtfully. 

‘*Well, by George!’ he muttered. ‘‘Since they 
all appear to have enjoyed it, I haven't a word 
to say.”’ 

And 


his story. 


he went into the office to hear Bill tell 





*e- 


COUGAR. 


Cougar, prowling through the night, 
Gliding strong with stealthy tread. 

Creature of the fiery sight, 
Cruel-fanged and bloody-fed. 

All your ways are ways of fright, 
And the shades are dark with dread. 


What perversity of love 
Wooed and won for you a mate? 
What red moon, where storm-rack drove, 
Viewed your loves more fierce than hate? 
In some bare, bone-littered cove, 
Bide your cubs their bloody bait. 


On my forest bed tonight, 
Oft I hear the dead twigs break; 

And I watch with straining sight. 
While I sleep you are awake 

In the darkness gleams the light 
That your fiery eyeballs make. 


But the fire of your eyes, 
Should it close upon me here, 
Would be quenched: destruction lies 
In my trusty rifle near. 
You have strength that me defies; 
I have that which weakens fear. 


Cougar, prowling near tonight, 
By my lonely forest bed, 

Man is lord by reason’s right 
And the wisdom of the dead. 

Though your eyes are fiery bright, 
Mine are brighter—guiding lead. 


L. A. OSBORNE, 
Saimon River, Idaho. 


said Bill, with a‘ 





LOST ON THE LO-LO TRAIL. 


From Idaho to Montana, full many a mile away, 

In the heartof the Bitter Root Mountains, as day su 
ceeded day, 

He trudged with his blankets on his back from loft 
peak to vale, 

Thro’ thicket and down timber along the Lo-lo trai! 


Work was scarce in Idaho. so he had to say good-bye 

To the wife and little children; then he turned h 
face to try 

What luck the mines of Montana would give to 
working man 

On the other side of the great divide, where the wate: 
Eastward ran. 


Now in the heart of the mountains, with his blank 
on his back, 

There's plenty of work in Montana and things dor 
look so black 

As his thoughts go back to the little ones, and back t 
the face so dear— 

The wife of his heart; and he whistles, tho’ the way 
very drear. 


Now the journey’s half-way thro’ and night is close a 
hand; 

He stands on an open ridge and peers, while the dar 
steals o’er the land; 

There’s never a sign of water, never a sign of damp. 

And it’s hard to camp without water after an all-day 
tramp. 

Off to the right lies a canyon deep: sure, there's 
spring down there! 

So he leaves the trail, and ent'ring its depths, he finds 
it clear and fair. 

And he drinks his fill from the sparkling pool, whik 
the stars come, one by one, 

Then spreads his bed and sleeps and dreams, till awok« 
by the morning sun. 


Now for the trail! 
in dismay: 

The trail has vanished, in one short night, and he looks 
on a trackless way. 

This was the place; these peaks the same—like a: 
ocean. tempest tossed; 

But the redbird sings from the black pine boug! 
“Your lost! Your lost! Your lost!” 


So he climbs the hill, then paus« 


Many a day he wanders from lofty peak to vale; 

Many a mile from where he roams is the lonely Lo-|! 
trail. 

Sometimes he pauses, bewildered, in this mounta 
fastness lone, 

As he hears the crow of the barn-yard fowl in tl« 
barn-yard back at home. 


The days are many. 
pale and worn, 

And sleeps and sleeps, but never moves as the day su 
ceeds the dawn. 

The birds are silent, the clouds hang low, the blea 
winds sigh and wail, 

While far away from where he sleeps—stretches th« 
Lo-lo trail. 


He stops, one night, haggard an 


Somewhere off the Lo-lo trail, a miner lies asleep, — 

Somewhere back in Idaho, a wife and children weep 

For the face they’ll never see again; and thro’ sun 
mer sun and gale 

The redbird sings and the snow drifts deep—on th« 


lonely Lo-lo trail! 
J.B. Rice 


Westlake, Idaho. 





DOWN THE VALLEY. 





“We are gliding tow’rd the setting of the sun” 
So the song is softly breaking o'er my heart; 
“We are going down the valley one by one"— 
And the melody refuses to depart. 
And it wafts me out to sea, 
Wrapped in solemn mystery, 
To the realm of human fancy’s “Great Unknown.” 


There is peacefulness and silence o’er the whole, 
Softly whispered in the music to my soul; 
All the fears of dissolution, one by one, 
Vanish gently through the spirit of the tune, 
And I hear the balmy air 
Murmur sweetly every where— 
“We are gliding tow'rd the setting of the sun.” 


Every heart has buried treasures, loved and dear, 
Every being sacred pictures all its own; 
In the shrine of every heart the ghosts appear, 
And the veil is only drawn when we're alone! 
Then how fatal the refrain 
To the transient reign of pain: 
“We are gliding tow’rd the setting of the sun!” 
FRANK O. TECK. 


New Whatcom, Wash. 
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Prolific Strawberry Fields. 

Walla Walla, Wash., has been shipping 1,000 
crates of strawberries by express daily, through- 
out the strawberry season, with large orders 
from St. Paul and other Eastern points for car- 


load lots. 


A Great Flax Country. 

The largest shipment of flax ever made from 
Kendrick, Idaho, at one time will be made 
within the next week and will be a train-load 
in itself. The Kendrick Gazette of June 16 says 
that arrangements are being made to ship fif- 
teen car-loads of flax at one time to the Albany 
flax-mills in Oregon. Mostof the flax is stored 
in the warehouse, and will be shipped as soon 
as it can be handled. The number of car-loads 
of flax shipped from Kendrick since last August 
aggregate about 100. 


Money in Blueberries. 

A letter from Black River Falls, Wisconsin, 
states that there have been shipped from that 
station alone this season about 11,000 cases of 
blueberries, as many more cases having been 
shipped from other points in that county. The 
average price paid has been about seven cents 
per quart, or about $1.15 per case. It is esti- 
mated that the dealers have averaged at least 
$1.50 per case on the markets, which would 
bring into the country about $35,000—not count- 
ing what has been consumed at home. There 
is no other one crop in the county that will 
anywhere near equal this cash return. 


Washington as a Dairy State. 

Washington, says the New Whatcom Blade, 
is the great country for hay and vegetables. In 
the production of either of these, or of almost 
any variety of either, the Puget Sound Country 
has no equal in the United States. The aver- 
age crop of hay in the valleys of Whatcom 
County is about three tons per acre. For that 
reason, and the further fact that the most 
nutricious of the cultivated grasses remain 
green, tender and luxuriant until late in the 
fall of the year, the ultimate importance of the 
dairy and creamery interest here is assured 
past all doubt. 


Tree Culture in North Dakota. 

The Langdon (N. D.) Cowrier- Democrat is con- 
tident that North Dakota is the natural land 
of trees. It says, “the soil contains all the 
elements esssential to development, and with 
sufficient water, such as is necessary in all 
countries, no State in the Northwest can sur- 
pass North Dakota in their successful growth. 
We have nearly 470,000 acres of native woods 
ind nearly forty to forty-five thousand acres of 
cultivated trees of good quality. Then why 
should not trees be grown in our common- 
wealth for a profit and for the many other 
benefits which must accrue therefrom?” 


The Wheat Outlook in Washington. 
According to reports from all over the wheat- 
growing portion of the State, the crop this 
year will be the largest ever grown in Washing- 
ton. Reliable estimates give an increased acre- 


’ 


| age over last year of 25 per cent. From reports 
received from the Big Bend, Palouse and Walla 
Walla Districts, prospects for a large yield are 
| very bright, and this year’s crop will be at 
least half as large again as that of 1895. 

Crop prospects are very encouraging to the 
farmers. Everywhere in Eastern Washington 
the soil is in fine condition for a large wheat- 
crop. They have had plenty of rain and snow 
to moisten the land in the past winter, and the 
total yield promises to reach 15,000,000 bushels, 
if not more. 


Smelts as Manna. 

The annual run of smelt has been on fora 
week or two, and every person who can com- 
mand the use of an ordinary garden-rake and 
the time to take a walk to the beach when the 
tide begins to ebb, has enjoyed an abundance 
of this delicious food-fish. Bushels of them 
have been taken with rakes and scoop-nets. 
They rush on the beach to the water’s very 
edge in large schools, becoming an easy prey to 
the boy or girl with a rake or net. The Indians 
and Chinese take them in large quantities to 
cure for the winter. However hard-up we may 
be for cash, and whatever we may lack in the 
luxuries of life, it is nevertheless a fact that, 
since the children of Israel were fed on manna 
from the skies, man bas found no place within 
the zones of civilization where he can feed his 
body easier than on Whidby Island during the 
summer months.—Coupeville ( Wash.) Times. 


Resources of the Black Hills. 

The Rapid Cipy (S. D.) Journal says that a 
careful estimate shows that there are at least 
10,000,000,000 feet of lumber timber in the Black 
Hills and not less than 20,000,000 cords of other 
timber that can be cut into cordwood. An- 
other great resource is lime. Within four 
miles of Rapid City there is an unlimited 
amount of limestone, which, if turned into 
lime, would supply all South Dakota and leave 
plenty for export. In close proximity is any 
amount of wood with which to.burn the lime, 
and lumber out of which to manufacture bar- 
rels. Rapid City could ship 1,000 barrels of 
lime per week for an indefinite length of time 
if the enterprise could only get started and 
there was a railroad connection with the east- 
ern part of the State. All the lime used in the 
southeastern part of the State now comes from 
Marshalltown, Maquoketa and Bear Creek, lowa 


The Dawn of Better Times. 

The era of prosperity is apparently dawning 
in the Northwest. The trend of immigration 
is gradually but surely wending this way, and 
the capital following this line of march can 
easily be estimated to reach many thousands of 
dollars. The assurance that more home-seekers 
will visit North Dakota in ’96 than in the three 
previous years, is corroborated by authentic re- 
ports from far and near. Among the largest 
number of wealth-givers to the Northwest is 
that peculiar, industrious and progressive class 
known as Dunkards, with which the State is 
just becoming acquainted. European countries, 
especially Scandinavia, will furnish, if reports 
can be relied on, a larger number of citizens to 
the Northwestern States this year than they 
have for some time. The opportunity is also 
afforded to North Dakota this season of secur- 
ing a large number of reliable citizens by the 
opening, so near our border, of the Red Lake 
Reservation. The fact that North Dakota has 
never had any agricultural, and very few busi- 
ness failures, has gone a long way and justifies 
the confidence in our State which all old-timers 
have ever held. The depressed times will 
eventually help North Dakota.—Grand Forks 
(N. D.) Northwest News. 








Minnesota as a Creamery State. 

The extension of creameries in Minnesota 
has been simply astonishing during recent 
years. ‘The first creamery in the State was 
started in Houston in 1880, and the first one 
run on the co-operative plan did not begin its 
work for some years subsequently. In 1894, 
says the Northwestern Farmer, the number had 
grown to 250, in 1895 to 340, and in 1896 to 475. 
Within the past year, therefore, 135 new cream- 
eries have been equipped and are now turning 
out a quality of butter, in conjunction with 
those previously built, that is unsurpassed. It 
commands the highest price in New York mar- 
kets, and, in fact, in the best markets of the 
East. 

In this triumphal march of the creamery in- 
terest of Minnesota, Freeborn County takes the 
lead with twenty-eight creameries. Steele 
County is second with twenty-one, and Fari- 
bault is a close third with nineteen. But there 
is scarcely a county in the State at the present 
time without its creamery. The greater por- 
tion of the creameries, however, are located 
south and west of the Twin Cities. Some of 
them, though, are placed in the Red River 
Valley; and Anoka, Isanti and Chisago each 
have a goodly number. It is only a question 
of time until they shall be planted in the ex- 
treme north—even on the crests of the Mesaba 
and Vermillion ranges. 

When we bear in mind that even Freeborn 
County is not overstocked with creameries, the 
room for the better development of the indus- 
try looms up before us in towering proportions. 
Freeborn County has less than half a million 
acres of land surface. Let all Minnesota be 
stocked with creameries proportionately to 
Freeborn, and we would have 3,265 of these 
fountains of prosperity flowing through 
every part of the State. In other words, 
multiply the number of creameries at pres- 
ent operating in the State by seven, and 
the country could sustain them. But, on 
the supposition that some parts of the State 
are not socapable of sustaining creameries as 
Freeborn, and that, taking it as a whole, it 
could sustain relatively but two-thirds the 
number now found in that prosperous county, 
it would still give us 2,177 creameries. Viewed 
from the standpoint of possible capacity to sus- 
tain creameries, there is great room for the ex- 
tension of them in Minnesota. 

Is it not possible, one may ask, to so overdo 
the market that there will be a drop in prices 
below the point of profitable production? The 
trend of opinion among dairy authorities would 
seem to be that, fora goodly number of years 
to come, the danger named is not imminent. 
They rest this conclusion upon arguments such 
as are furnished by the falling off in the total 
number of cows in the United States, according 
to the latest statistical returps; the slow rate 
of increase in good dairy cows; ‘the greater con- 
sumption of butter consequent upon its im- 
proved quality, and more especially when the 
tidal wave of better times flows in again. 

One of the great mistakes of the past has 
been a tendency on the part of the people to 
start a creamery before they were properly 
equipped with a sufficient number of cows. It 
is very evident that a creamery handling milk 
from a large number of cows will be run at less 
relative expense than one handling the milk of 
a small number, and that it would be possible 
to begin the work with so small a number of 
cows as to doom the enterprise at the outset. 
Nothing that has hitherto come into the State 
has done so much to relieve agricultural de- 
pression. The creamery interest has been the 
twin sister of prosperity, and so it is likely to 
be for at least a time. 
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John G. Gregory, of Milwaukee, a member of 
the editorial staff of the EBrening Wisconsin, has 
just printed an interesting contribution to 
Northwestern history in the form of a mono- 
graph on the Connecticut explorer of the last 
century who first made known to the English- 
reading public of his day a large part of the 
region now included in the present State of 
Minnesota. Mr. Gregory’s pamphlet includes 
a portrait of Capt. Carver and the reproduction 
of the map he made for his book of travels. We 
are indebted to Mr. Gregory for the use of this 
map. It is full of curious interest to Minne- 
sotians of our day and especially to the sur- 
viving members of the gallant band of early 
settlers of our State. 

Ranked in the order of chronological prec- 
edence, says Mr. Gregory, the position of Car- 
ver is unimpressive. Nicolet antedated him 
by 132 years. Radisson and Groseilliers, Mar- 
quette and Joliet, Hennepin, Dul’Hut, Le Seur 
and other Frenchmen traveled extensively in 
the same region during the period of Gallic 
dominion, and many of them left records which 
are still recognized as full of interest and value. 
To Carver, however, must be awarded the credit 
of having been the pioneer of his race in the 
westernmost portion of its conquest of 1759, and 
the man who first advertised the region to the 
English-reading world. He was intelligent, 
eager, shrewd, bold and enterprising, and, with 
but small advantages of formal scientific train- 
ing, was a careful observer and a solid reasoner. 
He wrote fluently, in a picturesque and enter- 
taining style, with an air of candor which us- 
ually carries conviction that his recital is sub- 
stantially true. He recognized at their full 
value the agricultural and industrial and com- 
mercial advantages of the Northwest. though 
there were later travelers who pronounced the 
country westof Wisconsin to be a barren region, 
not capable of supporting a large population. 
He pointed out that when the Mississippi Valley 
became settled, transportation along the nat- 
ural water highways might be ‘‘facilitated by 
canals or shorter cuts, and a communication 
opened by water with New York by way of the 
lakes.”’ He was one of the first of Europeans to 
describe in writing the vestiges of the mound- 
builders, which, to the student of anthropology, 
will ever be fascinating features of Western 
topography. 

Jonathan Carver was born in Canterbury, 
Connecticut, in 1732, the memorable year that 
gave the world George Washington. He studied 
medicine three years and then secured a com- 
mission as ensign in a Connecticut regiment. 
He made the Canadian campaign of 1755 asa 
lieutenant and was present at the massacre at 
Fort William Henry, escaping from the general 
slaughter of the defenseless prisoners by good 
luck and personal bravery. He left a thrilling 
narrative of that affair and of his seven years’ 
experiences in border warfare. After the peace 
with France of 1763, Carver began revolving in 
his mind a scheme of exploration which would 
make advantageous to his countrymen the vast 
territory which had fallen to Great Britain in 
the Northwest. 


JONATHAN CARVER. 


His Travels in the Northwest in 1766 8. 
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At the time when Carver set out upon his 
travels, the extreme Western frontier of the 
British settlements was marked by the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. 


Western New York. The Delawares occupied 


the valley of the Ohio, while to the west of | 


them were the Shawanoes. The Miamis held 
the country east of the Wabash. Still further 
to the west roamed the bands of the Illinois. 
The Wyandots were in the country around the 
western end of Lake Erie. The Ojibways held 
Eastern Michigan. The Pottawattamies had 
their home in the western part of the Michigan 
peninsula, at the southern end of Lake Michi- 
gan, with the Kickapoos for near neighbors on 
the west. In Eastern Wisconsin were the Me- 
nomonies and Winnebagoes, in the middle of 
the State the Sacs, and in Western Wisconsin, 
to the east bank of the Mississippi, the Otti- 
gamies. There were forts at Niagara, at Presque 
Isle, at Sandusky, at Detroit, gt St. Joseph, and 
at the southern extremity of Green Bay. The 
remotest English post was at Michillimackinac. 





CAPTAIN JONATHAN CARVER. 


Only two years had elapsed since the suppres- 
sion of the conspiracy of Pontiac, and Pontiac 
himself was still alive. In putting down that 
uprising, Gen. Bradstreet with a force of 3,000 
men had proceeded as far west as Detroit. But 
no observing Englishman, and “few of any other 
nation, save the solitary French trader, or the 
devoted missionary, had ventured into the coun- 
try of the Upper Mississippi, or beyond the 
western shores of Lake Michigan, and the 
mouth of the Fox River at Green Bay.” 

It was a great undertaking for a private cit- 
izen at his own cost and risk to plunge into the 
unexplored wilderness to the West of the Great 
Lakes, with the intention of making his way to 
the Pacific Ocean through regions where no 
white man had ever trod, peopled by fierce say- 


| ages, Speaking unknown tongues. ‘‘What I had 


chiefly in view,”’ he says, “after gaining a knowl- 


| edge of the manners, customs, languages, soil 


and natural productions of the different nations 


| that inhabit the back of the Mississippi, was to 


The powerful tribes of the | 
Iroquois confederacy were still in possession of | 





] 


| ascertain the breadth of that vast continent 


that extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean in its broadest part, between 43 and 4 
degrees of northern latitude. Had I been abl 
to accomplish this I intended to have propose: 


; to the Government to establish a post in some 


of those parts about the Straits of Anniam 


| which, having been first discovered by Sir Fran 


cis Drake, of course belonged to the English.’ 
It will be seen that Capt. Carver’s ambitior 
was to make the precise journey that was mad 


forty years later by Lewis and Clarke under thy 


directions of President Jefferson. 
In June, 1766, Capt. Carver set out from Bos 


| ton and, traveling by way of Albany, Niagar: 


and the lakes, reached the post at Michilli 
mackinac, where he arranged with Col. Rogers 
the commandant, to supply him with credit on 
the traders at Prairie du Chien for an assort 
ment of goods, and had an understanding that 
a further consignment should be forwarded t: 
reach him when he arrived at the Falls of St 
Anthony. He left Fort Michillimackinae o: 
the third of September, in company with a 
party of English and Canadian ‘traders bound 
for Prairie du Chien, arriving at Fort La Baye 
on the 18th, passing through the Fox and Wis 
consin waterway, and reaching Prairie du Chie 
on the fifteenth of October. 

Carver described Prairie du Chien as a tow: 
of 300 families, with houses well-built after the 
Indian manner. ‘‘This town,” he says, ‘is the 
great mart where all the adjacent tribes, and 
even those who inhabit the 
branches of the Mississippi, annually assemb| 
about the latter end of May, bringing with 
them their furs to dispose of to the traders.’ 
Sometimes the shrewd red men believed that 
they could get more for their peltries than th 
traders would give them, and decided at a coun- 
cil of the chiefs to carry the merchandise to 
either Louisiana or Michillimackinac. 

The party of traders with whom Carver had 
thus far traveled decided to make their winter 
residence opposite Prairie du Chien, at the 
mouth of the Yellow River, while Carver, ac- 
companied by a Canadian voyageur and a Mo- 
hawk Indian, proceeded in a canoe up the Mis- 
sissippi, reaching Lake Pepin on the first of 
November. The traveler gives a glowing ac- 
count of Lake Pepin, describing the beauty of 
the scenery, the fertility of the soil, the ‘‘vari- 
ety of trees that yield amazing quantities of 
fruit without care or cultivation,’’ and the 
abundance of fish and game. ‘On the plains.”’ 
he says, “are the largest buffaloes of any in 
America.”’ 

Lake Pepin had been the scene of French 
commercial enterprises since the time of Nic- 
olas Perrot. Carver says: “Here I observed 
the ruins of a French factory, where it is said 
Capt. St. Pierre resided and carried on a very 
great trade with the Naudowessies, before the 
reduction of Canada.”’ 

Near the river St. Croix was the home of 
the three tribes of Naudowessie or Sioux In- 
dians, known as the River Bands. The Naudow- 
essies in Carver’s time consisted of eleven bands, 

these River Bands and eight others living 
toward the west of the Mississippi, and known 
as the Naudowessies of the Plains. A twelfth 
band, the Assinipoils, had some years before 
revolted and removed far to the Northwest. 
One of the River Bands was called the Maw- 
tawbauntowahs. Shortly before reaching the 
country of the River Bands, Carver fell in with 
a party of Mawtawbauntowahs, consisting of 
forty warriors and their families, and by di- 
plomacy saved them from destruction by a 
vastly superior force of Chippewas, who were 
advancing to attack them. This pacific service 
ingratiated him with the Mawtawbauntowahs, 
and when he reached the country of the Nau- 
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bago, who believed them to be one of the places 
the Great Spirit and threw all 
his valuable ornaments, together with his pipe 
the roll containing the 
stream as a sacrifice to the From the 
falls Carver pushed on to the river St. Francis, 
the furthest point reached by Hennepin in 1680, 
Minnesota, 


of residence of 


and his tobacco, into 


deity. 


Then returning to the mouth of the 
after an absence of eight days, he parted with 
his Indian friend, and as the channel of the 
Minnesota was free from ice, paddled up that 
a distance of about 200 


river in his canoe for 


miles. On his trip he saw a small river enter- 
ing the Minnesota from the north, to which, as 


it had no name so far as he could learn, he gave 


his own name. The stream is known as Carver's 
to this day. Carver was the first white 
Minnesota, Le 


Seur, in 1700, having confined his explorations 


River 
man on the upper waters of the 


to the lower portion of the stream. 
The friendly reception which he met from the 
Naudowessies of the Plains on the Upper Minne- 


sota pleased the traveler and he passed the 
winter among them, remaining five months 
and learning a great deal about the country 


further to the west, besides making a vocabu- 
lary of the Naudowessie language, and learning 
to speak it with fluency. His red friends here, 
he afterward met at the 
Grand Portage the north shore of 
Superior, told him of ‘‘the Shining Mountains,” 
length, full of 
They told 
him also of a mighty stream which they called 


as well as those whom 
near Lake 
a range three thousand miles in 
rich deposits of the precious metals 


the Oregon, or River of the West, emptying into 
the The 
know as the Columbia. 


Pacific Ocean. river was what we 


Hlis mention of it is 


said to be the first instance in which the word 
Oregon appears in literature 

The goods which Capt. Carver had contracted 
for to be delivered to him at St. Anthony’s Falls, 
never came, the traders to whom they were en- 
trusted having disposed of them elsewhere, and 
he was compelled to abandon his project of 

He returned 
to Prairie du Chien, obtained supplies and then 


pushing on to the Pacific Coast. 


made his way to Lake Superior by way of the 
Chippewa River, reaching Fort Michillimacki- 
There he wintered and 
the following June, when he set 


nac in November, 1767. 
till 
out on his return 


remained 
reaching 
Boston in October, 1768, having traveled nearly 


voyage to the East, 


seven thousand miles. 
Carver proceeded to London, in the expecta- 


tion that the British Government would give 
him some substantial reward for his services. 
After long delay he received the sum of 1,378 


pounds, six shillings and eight pence, the exact 
amount of the bill for expenditures on his jour- 
which he 
permission to publish his book until ten years 
after the date of the journey it describes. It 
appeared in 1778. 


ney presented, but he was refused 


He finally secured a beggarly 


office and 
died in 1780, according to the Gentleman's Vaga- 


employment as clerk in a lottery 
zine “absolutely and strictly starved.’’ Carver's 
Cave, in St. Paul, was formerly an object of 
interest to travelers on the Upper Mississippi. 


In 1867 the Minnesota Historical Society cele- 


brated the Carver centennary by visiting the | 


cave in IS72 the Milwaukee Rail- 
road cut the entrance to the cave to get 
room for its tracks around Dayton’s Bluff, and 
later the Buriington road finished the destruc- 


a body. In 
away 


tion of this interesting memorial of Carver’s | 


explorations. Mr. Gregory closes his valuable 

and well-written monograph as follows: 
“Thus, before the march of material progress, 

perish the picturesque monuments of the past! 


But mind is superior to matter. Let me close 


by citing an often-quoted paragraph from Car- | 


ver’s book: “To what power or authority this 


new world will become dependent after it has 


| alone can discover. 





| corralling them 
| ered that the coyotes were taking them. 


arisen from its present uncultivated state, time 
But as the seat of empire 
from time immemorial has been gradually pro- 
gressing toward the West, there is no doubt but 
that at some future period mighty kingdoms 
will emerge from these wildernesses, and stately 
palaces and solemn temples with gilded spires 
reaching to the skies, supplant the Indian huts 
whose only decorations are the barbarous tro- 
phies of their vanquished enemies.’ Carver's 
Cave has vanished, but Carver’s prophecy has 
become a solid reality, more wonderful than the 
wonders of any cave, and more inspiring to the 
imagination of thoughtful men.’ 


ANIMALS, FRUITS AND BIRDS OF NORTH 
DAKOTA. 
In all my travels in the two Dakotas and in 
Minnesota and Montana, I have not been in 


any region that is better adapted to cattle and 
sheep-raising than this, the State of North 
Dakota. The industry has its drawbacks, of 
course, the greatest trials being the 
prairie wolf. This anima! is very 
like the wolf, except that it is much smaller 
and, instead of making its home in the timber, 
digs a deep underground passage on the prairie, 
where it is safe from dogs, hunters, and the 
storms of winter. 

I had intended, after starting farm-life on 
my own account, to purchase a small band of 
sheep, and, after having had experience with a 
few, gradually add more to the flock until I 
could make sheep-raising a specialty. I bought 
twenty ewes, which I was able to buy at a 
reasonable price, on account of their age. The 
breed; but, as I had 
been told that in order to have strong, healthy 
it would be better to cross the merino 
ewe with a Shropshire ram, I bought a fine, 
large ram in the fall and let him commence to 
run with the December 29. The 
following spring only three of the twenty ewes 


one of 


coyote, or 


ewes were of the merino 


lambs 


ewes about 


were without lambs, and, as some of the ewes 
had twins, I must have had about twenty 
lambs. 

The lambs were strong enough at birth to 
stand up and suck; and everyone remarked how 
fast my lambsgrew. They had a big advantage 
over lambs that ran in big flocks, for the reason 
that I hadonly a few, and they had a chance to 
get all they wanted to eat. Lambs in large 
flocks do not thrive so well on that account. 

I had no trouble to speak of until I let the 
sheep stray about a mile from the place. After 
that, finding better pasturage out on the hill- 
sides, I could not keep them near home with- 
out herding them; so I let them go until I 
began to miss a lamb or two each night when 
about which time I discoy- 
My 
plans for sheep-raising could not be carried out 
without buying enough sheep to make it an 
object either to hire a shepherd or to look after 
them myself, and, as I could not afford to do 
this, | traded the sheep to a neighbor—who 
had more than 1,200—for milch-cows. 

The badger is a small animal that is found in 
all parts of this State; but, so far as I can 


learn, it is valued only for its hide, which, 
though small, is soft and warm. Like the 


| coyote, it lives underground, and subsists on 


rats, mice, and gophers. 

I was surprised, while corresponding with an 
Eastern friend, to find that she had never heard 
of the buffalo-berry, which grows so plentifully 
along the streams in North Dakota, Wyoming 
and Montana. The buffalo, or bull-berry, is 


somewhat like the red currant in size and ap- 
pearance, though so very sour that, if eaten 
before being cooked, it will pucker one’s mouth. 
They grow on very thorny trees, something 
like plum-trees, the leaves being very long and 





narrow. They grow only in very sandy soil, 
and do better along a stream, in out-of-the-way 
places, than anywhere else. The trees bea 
every alternate year. A tree that is heavily) 
laden with fruit this year, will not have a sing| 
berry on it this time next year. The fruit 
ripens some time between the 20th of August 
and the 15th of September, according to th: 
For my taste, I would prefer the jelly 
made from the buffalo-berry to the finest home- 
made currant jelly. Mother made the buffalo 
berry jelly in pretty much the same way that 
she made other jelly, I think; but some peopl: 
find it difficult to get the berries to jell or 
account of their being either not quite ripe o) 
a little overripe. If properly cooked, the jell) 
presents a clear, transparent appearance, and 
one not in the habit of seeing it would take it 
for currant jelly. Sometimes mother put i: 
part of the juice with the pulp of the berry, 
and, mixing it with the juice and pulp of the 
wild grapes, made a butter which was suf- 
ficiently delicious to tempt the appetite of the 
sick at any time, if they were able to tak: 
solids. 

I never was a great hand to look into the 
habits and requirements of birds, I am sorry to 
say, so I cannot give the information on this 
subject that I would like to. There are a great 
many varieties to be found here, but as I could 
not begin to name them all, I will confine my 
self to a few. 

I did not know, until a few years ago, that 
canaries could be found so far West. One day 
while down near the mouth of a large, wooded 
ravine, into which, in the spring of the year, 
the water from the snow on the hillsides rushed 
in torrents, I looked up—attracted by the sweet 
songs of two pretty birds—to the top of a ver) 
tall cottonwood tree. The little things wer: 
singing with all their might; and I was inter- 
ested enough to drop my fishing-rod near th« 
bank of the river, where I had been fishing, 
and walk down along the bank until I came 
near the trees in which the birds were. After 
a careful investigation I found that they were 
canaries; for their nest, with the tiny bird- 
lings in it, was only a short distance away. 

Mud-swallows, as they are commonly called, 
are very numerous. They build their nests, 
which are composed of mud, sticks’ and hay, 
under bridges, in deserted barns, and often un- 
der some high precipice along the banks of a 
river. 

Blackbirds, catbirds,—which make a sound 
resembling the mew of a cat,—crows, and snow- 
birds, all make their homes in this region; but 
nothing makes me feel happier, at the opening 
of spring, than to hear the sweet song of the 
meadow-lark. 

When I first came to North Dakota I was 
struck with the great number of buffalo-trails 
which I often crossed while out hunting stray 
cattle. Sometimes I came upon eight, ten, or 
a dozen of these paths or trails, all running 
parallel, and at other times I would find only 
one or two. They alwaysled from the feeding- 
ground of the buffalo down to some large gulch 
or ravine, where the herds went in the 
morning to drink. A few years ago I spent 
many a day in traveling along these trails, 
picking up buffalo-bones. At that time it was 
no trouble to find bones by the wagon-load; but 
so many of the settlers took to gathering them 
that it was not long before the bones were all 
picked up and hauled to Bismarck, after which 
they were sent on East, where they were 
ground into fertilizing material. 

DARBY DOLAN. 


season. 





* 
WHERE ANIMALS TURN Wuite.—All ani- 
mals whose habitat is the Arctic region turn 
white:in winter. 
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* Politician, orator, and—and—the greatest man of the present day.” 


THE PARSON WHO CHEERED. 


By Clifford Trembly. 


The Rey. Silas Minks had a vacation each 
year, during which time he usually hied him- 
self, accompanied by Mrs. Minks, to some quiet 
summer resort. Putting aside his ministerial 
cares he read and rusticated to his heart’s con- 
tent— forgetting, almost, that there were 


heathen in Africa or wayward ones in his own | 


congregation. 
One summer in particular found him at one 
of the popular lakes of a Northern State, com- 


fortably domiciled in a quiet and modest little | 


hotel. After breakfast, one morning, they had 
strolled out on the porch—Mrs. Minks to view 
the lake and the woods, and Mr. Minks to pe- 
ruse the morning paper. 

‘My dear,’ he exclaimed, throwing down the 
paper, “he’s coming! actually coming here to 
deliver one of his great political speeches. ”’ 

“Who is coming, my dear?’’ Mrs. Minks 
inquired meekly. 

“The Hon. P. D. Watts, politician, orator, 
and-—-and-—the greatest man of the present 
day!”’ 

“You're too enthusiastic, my dear. 
ber you’re not a man of this world, Silas. 

“I'll not furget that, Mary. No; I'll not fail 
to remember that I’m a leader of a flock of 
Zion’s pilgrims.’’ 

He picked up the paper again. 

“But, just think of it, Mary! I’m to hear 
him at last. How I’ve longed for this oppor- 
tunity! He’s my ideal of a man—strong and 
sincere, honest and brave, and I certainly be- 
lieve he’ll be our next President.”’ 

‘‘When and where is he to speak?” asked his 
wife. 

“On the 18th of this month, in the pavilion. 
I’m glad—powerful glad we came here for our 
vacation instead of taking that other trip we 
proposed. You're glad, too, Mary?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ assented his wife, hesitatingly. ‘‘But 
I do wish the chambermaid would give us one 
more towel each day!”’ 

Mrs. Minks loved neither politics nor poli- 
ticians. 

The unobtrusive little notice in the paper 
icted upon the Rev. Silas Minks somewhat as 
a flaming circus-poster does upon the small boy. 
He thought of the coming of the great man by 
day and dreamed of it during the night. In 
his own mind he pictured every word and gest- 
ure, every burst of applause, and there were 
times when he could even see the Hon. P. D. 
Watts seated in the Presidential chair, holding 
the reins of government firmly in his hands and 


Remem- 


” 








guiding seventy millions of people swiftly on 
to the millennium. 


| He read all the accounts of him which he 
could find in the newspapers and periodicals, 
and in various other ways prepared himself for | 


the great event. In spite of all he could do, 
however, the time seemed unusually long. 


however, was the delight exhibited by the Rey. 
Mr. Minks. 

The gentleman continued his speech, inter- 
rupted by frequent applause. Then came his 
final effort. Likening the American working- 
men to the serfs of Europe, he drew a word- 
picture of their condition which was truly 
terrible. Then he bade them throw aside the 
yoke of bondage, wrap the starry flag of freedom 
about them and vote for him and his constit- 
uents and live happy ever afterwards. 

That was too much for the minister. When 
the crowd applauded, he cheered; when it 
cheered, he yelled. In an instant, the crowd 
turned from the idol of the previous moment 
to Mr. Minks. 

“Good for you, Watts! Good for you!” he 
cried, unheeding the fact that the crowd had 
veered around and was facing him. 

The crowd cheered him, this time. He fan- 
cied it was for Watts, and shouted his loudest: 

“You're the man we want for President! 
Three cheers for the Hon. P. D. Watts!” 

They were given by the now excited crowd. 
Mrs. Minks was in tears. He tore 
place a small, weather-beaten flag 


from its 
used for 
decorating the pavilion on some other occasion 
the previous year. 

“You’re the man we want! Hurrah! The 
pride of the nation! The hope of the people! 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” 

The tlag waved wildly in the air. Its frayed 
ends caught in the jet trimmings of a woman's 
bonnet in front. There was a terrified shriek, 


and soon the flag, a dainty bonnet and a por- 


‘*My dear,’’ he would say to his wife, “I’m | 


counting on it as one of the great events of my 


| waving furiously in unison. 


life—and my life has not been entirely barren | 
of great events, either; notably the one when | 


I first met you, my dear,—eh?”’ 

Mrs. Minks fully appreciated the compliment 
to herself, but her dread of the Hon. P. D. 
Watts increased hourly. 


Time, however, moves steadfastly, whether | 
the hour we are waiting for and upon which | 


our eyes are fixed means a season of pleasure 
or a season of pain. 

The 18th of the month dawned clear and 
bright. The sun rose like a ball of fire from 


| behind the hills by the lake, the grass was wet 


with a heavy dew, shining like gems amidst 


the green, and all the natural beauties of the | 


place—and they were many—were at their best. 
The Rey. Mr. Minks had hard work to contain 
himself until the afternoon, when the speech 


was to be delivered, but in company with Mrs. | 


Minks and a goodly company of summer dwel- 
lers at the lake, he started at the proper time 
for the pavilion. This was a large, unpainted 
building used for various gatherings during the 
summer months. 
Atone end was the rough platform, and the 
seats were of boards ranged 
other, something after the manner of those at 
a circus. 

‘*We’ll take one of the top ones, dear; for I 
want to see him sway this mighty gathering, 
as well as hear his speech,’’ said Mr. Minks, as 
they entered the building. 

So, high up at the end, with the large con- 


one above the | 


Its sides were partly open. | 


— 


course of people before them, sat the Rey. Mr. | 


Minks and his faithful wife awaiting the 
appearance of the Hon. P. D. Watts: one with 
eagerness, the other with dread. 

Well, he began his speech in the customary 
political fashion, denouncing all those who 
opposed him, ranting against corporations and 
monopolies (he owned shares and stocks in sey- 
eral), and winding up the first part of it with a 
florid appeal for American manhood to assert 
its rights and trample its adversaries under foot. 

It took with the crowd, and they thundered 
their approval in applause. Above them all, 


woman's false-hair, were 
The crowd 


tion of a shrieking 
was 
simply wild by this time. 

‘You're our hope and pride! Hurrah! Watts 
is the man!— Never mind, madam. You'll be 
elected if you get inthe race! You're our man! 

lll buy you a new bonnet, madam.— Watts! 
Watts! Three cheers for Watts!” 


+ * 
7 


The following Sunday, the minister in charge 
of the little church at the lake invited Mr. 
Minks to preach for him. He accepted the in- 
vitation. When he walked up the aisle, the 
very personification of dignity and ministerial 
propriety, a smile swept over the congregation. 
They recognized him as the enthusiast of the 
political meeting. 
not. She wore a new bonnet. 


One woman alone, smiled 


THE OLD MINER. 





I met an old miner 
*Way down on the Salmon sand; 

He was in Florence in "63, 
In Bannock in "60, and 

Alder Gulch knew him in 64, 

And many a camp that is now no more. 


a prospector he, 


“Where is your money, old man?” said I. 
“Pray tell, an’ I be so bold. 

The days of the wasted hand are nigh; 
You are old, old man; you are old!— 

And long and weary the paths that lie 
To the home of the hidden gold.” 


’ 


**My money has gone at a thunderin 
Each year was a year alone; 
And whether ‘twas small or whether ‘twas great, 
I squandered till all was gone, 
Ah! when I was young I drank and ate, 
And did what the most have done. 


rate; 


“As the years went by, as the years went by 
I gathered the gold the less; 

But then,” he said with a twinkling eye, 
“T needed it less and less. 

And when it shall be I shall come to die, 
Then gold were a weariness. 


“Youare young, young man; you are young,” said he, 
“But, here oa the Salmon sand 

Which is the wealthier,—answer me,— 
I, with my wants at hand, 

Or you, though you had all the gold in the sea, 
And half of your years unspanned?” 


L. A. OSBORNE, 
Salmon River, Idaho. 
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Why Western Schools are Preferred. 
Montana county superintendents of schools 
come to know a good deal about the motives of 


people who seek positions in the West. Oneof 


them recently received a letter from a Massa- 
chusetts woman, who told of her qualifications 
in detail and added, lest it might be thought 
she had an ulterior motive in leaving her own 
State: 

*T have a position here now. My reasons for 
desiring a change are: The salary is a good 
deal better in Montana; also, I think I would 
have a better opportunity to get a home of my 
own. 

That happened in Beaverhead County, some 
time ago. It adds interest to the incident to 
tell the sequel. The woman came, taught a 
term, and “got a home of her own.”’ 

It is a condition of things that 
school trustees in many Montana districts have 
Insome of 


boards of 


grown accustomed to by this time. 
the districts of Dawson County, in Teton and 
Choteau and Fergus counties--and in other coun- 
ties, too, are districts that have been unable to 
keep a teacher more than aterm. Marriageable 
women are appreciated in those sections. 

“Why don’t you employ women who are al- 
ready married, or find some that are thoroughly 
opposed to it,’’ a country trustee who was tell- 
ing about it was asked one day, ‘‘and thus end 
your troubles?”’ 

‘Because the people wouldn’t have it that 
way,’’ he said. “It is one way to increase the 
population, and so far as it goes it is about as 
satisfactory as anything the Bureau of Immi- 
gration has been able to devise.’’— Helena Inde- 
pendent. 

Evening on the Pipestem. 

Last evening marked the close of one of those 
strong, promising spring days that distinguish 
North Dakota in May and June. The earth 
was fresh and clean after the rains, while the 
grass and trees appeared in their garments of 
richest green. Along the Pipestem, which in- 
dents its uncertain way in and out from the 
shaven bluffs, nature beckoned the observer 
and invited a close attention to her conspicu- 
ously displayed attractions. 

\ bridge spans the river, and the road beyond 
leads into a grove where the yet early twilight 
had already made dim and cool recesses, that 
become, with lessening light, haunts mysteri- 
ous; a spot where the boughs nearly touch the 
ground; where the night-bird finds its peaceful 
and secured retreat, and where, of old, the prai- 
rie dryads danced. 

The twilight transformation was the shifting 
of a perfect scene. The west flamed with its 
golden light, and across the curtain of yellow 
splendor crept bands of purple clouds. Theair 
was still. Trees were motionless—leaves and 
branches vibrating to no vagrant breeze, but 
sketching sharp outlines on the clear sky in- 
stead. The little river, seen beneath the old 
bridge, made a polished mirror for the trees, 
the thin clouds, and the wonderful coloring of 
the sky. From the bridge ‘‘you see the glim- 
mer of the stream beneath, but hear no mur- 
muring; it flows silently o’er its soft bed of 
verdure.”’ 

The air around was laden with an aromatic 
perfume, for the choke-cherry blossoms were 


dispensing their delicate distillation. The twi- 
light pressed upon the scene its potent infiuence 
of peace and stillness. 

Out in the silent grove a horse was feeding, 
his movements marked by the breaking of a 
twig. A distant dog barked, aimlessly, and 
contentedly. Off in the woods a solitary rob- 
in’s explosive, interrupted notes, soon ceased. 
The calmness and silence of dusk had come 
apace, and the sounds made the stillness more 
complete. 

The shadows on the water deepened; and the 
evening star, glittering in infinity, with a 
metallic and inexorable glare, yet shone on the 
bosom of the little Pipestem with a mild and 
complacent gleam. 

Out from the tree-shadows suddenly came a 
winged apparition—an owl, all wings, to si- 
lently pursue his way up-stream, in devious 
and watchful flight. A bull bat’s pinions 
sawed the air o’erhead, like a taut ribbon, as 
he pirouetted in headlong chase after his insect 
meal. 

The shadows on the river grew heavier; the 
liquid glass had quietly its colored 
lights, stolen from the flaunting banners of the 
clouds; only a few gray, faded strips were left 
to glide into the somber shadows of the stream 


released 


and perish from the scene forever. 
Night had come in fact. 
Alert. 


N. D. 


Jamestown 


Found in the Mountains. 
Age and travel will convince anyone that 
there is no corner of the world so remote that 
strange experiences may not be encountered 


therein—no corner so remote that light cannot 


penetrate it and unearth whatever of truth and | 


fact it seeks to conceal. This is illustrated by 
the following tale from the Anaconda (Mont. 
Stundard, which tells of a cowboy from one of 
the ranges of Northern Montana who had been 
in Columbus Hospital for some time under the 
treatment of Dr. Ferguson. He is now con- 
valescent, and recently walked into the doctor’s 
office to thank him for his services and to say 
good-bye. Just 
cowboy remarked: 

‘Doctor, I understand you are about to leave 
on a year’s absence, and that during your ab- 
sence you will visit Scotland. If such is the 
case, I would like to give you a letter to some 
friends of mine.” 

The doctor replied that he would probably 
visit Scotland and would be pleased to take 
charge of. the letter. 


before leaving the office the | 


The cowboy sat down to | 





renowned. He received scores of letters from 
all parts of this country and the old world, 
some of which were very amusing to him and 
his friends. There were many Snyders who 
claimed relationship to the ‘‘mysterious pros- 
pector;”’ others asked for a loan of a trifling 
hundred dollars, and young girls offered thei: 
heart and hand in order that they might enjoy 
life with Sam and his wealth. One, a poor gir! 
in Germany, wrote that she was willing to com: 
all the way to America to share his joys and 
his sorrows; but Sam is a protector of home 
production, and did not take up the proposition 
of the innocent maiden. Another letter, from 
a charming maiden in Illinois, offered her hand 
in marriage providing he would raise a mort- 
gage of $10,000 on her parents’ farm. With all 
these tempting propositions, the ‘‘mysterious 
prospector” still remains single, leading a 
bachelor’s life between his cabin in the Red 
Lion District and his magnificent suite of 
rooms in a fashionable locality in the city of 
Phillipsburg. 


Hank Taylor's Rights. 

When Hank Taylor was put on trial at Straw- 
berry Hill for killing Steve Brown, says the 
Anaconda Standard, he pleaded guilty and, in 
a speech to the crowd, said: 

1 expect it and 
But I want 


“In course you'll hang me. 
shall be disappointed if you don’t. 


| it understood right now that I hey rights.”’ 


a desk, wrote a brief letter, sealed it in an en- | 


velope and addressed it to the ‘‘Duke of Craige,”’ 
at some castle or other in Scotland, and then 
handed it to Dr. Ferguson. 


| no shavin’. 


The doctor looked at the address rather gin- | 


gerly, and asked: “Is this gentleman an ac- 
quaintance?”’ 

‘Well, yes,”’ replied the ranch rider; ‘‘I think 
it quite probable that he will remember me. 
He is my father, and I shall be glad to have 
you call on him and tell him Iam getting along 
all right.”’ 

The doctor was astonished, but will make it 
a point to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
Scottish nobleman. 


The Glitter of Gold. 


Not long ago an item was published in these | 
| : "* 
want to look fairly decent? 


columns to the effect that a poor, poverty- 
stricken fellow out in Montana, Sam Snyder by 
name, had accidentally discovered a very rich 
gold claim and was on the road to fortune. 
Now comes the Quigley (Mont.) Times with the 
information that Snyder has sold his interest 
in the property for about $30,000, but intima- 
ting that he has other gold claims equally rich 
if not richer. The news of Sam’s good fortune, 
says the Times, caused him to become world- 


“What be them rights, prisoner?’ inquired 
Bill Totten, who was acting as judge. 

“Wall, I want to be hung with a new rope. 
I was brought up respectably and I want to die 
that way. Then I want to wear a biled shirt. 
I was brung up to wear biled shirts, and I don’t 
want to disgrace the fam’ly. I want to be 
shaved, to have my hair combed and parted in 
the middle, and I insist on Zeke Cooper lendin’ 
me his new butes. Them’s my rights and I 
shall insist on ’em.’ 

“Prisoner, hain’t you jest a little too par- 
tik’lar?’’ inquired the judge. ‘‘Hain’t it put- 
tin’ this ’ere camp to a good deal of trouble for 
no real benefit? Whar are we goin’ to geta 
biled shirt, for instance?” 

*“T dunno, but we hev got to hev one. Do 
you s’pose I’m goin’ to bring up in the other 
world with this old, red shirt on? They 
wouldn’t allow me to stake out a claim or set 
up a shanty.’”’ 

“How are you goin’ to be shaved when we 
hain’t got no razor incamp? We kin furnish 
you some grease and a comb, but thar can’t be 


; 


rr 


“Got to be,” replied Hank.’’ I hain’t goin’ 
over the divide lookin’ like a wolf with his 
winter furon. And as fur grease, I want reg’- 
lar bar’s ile. I be bound to look jest as purty 
as I kin.”’ 

‘Zeke, will you lend him yer butes?” asked 


| the judge. 


“Naw! I could never feel easy in ’emag’in.”’ 
“Then I don’t hang,’ retorted the prisoner. 
“Mind you, boys, I hain’t denyin’ that I 
killed Steve, whom everybody knows was a 
provokin’, cantankerous cuss and orter been 
killed long ago, and I hain’t kickin’ as to what 
will follow. I’m jest stickin’ out fer my rights. 


| S’posin’ any one of you was going to arrive in 





the other world as a tenderfoot, wouldn’t you 


“That’s so, that’s so,’’ mused the judge. ‘‘In 
course it’ll be known that you cum from Straw- 
berry Hill, and in course we'll hev a pride in 
fittin’ you out in decent shape. The prisoner 
will be removed while we hey a talk.”’ 

We had a talk. We couldn't get a white 
shirt, a new rope and a razor anywhere with- 
in 100 miles. And, as Hank had observed, 


Steve Brown was always saying mean things 
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and provoking quarrels, and wasn’t of much 
vccount. After discussing the pros and cons 
t was decided to overlook the offense and let 
up on Hank. After telling him our decision, 
the judge said: 

“But don’t do it again, Hank. It air the 
opinyun of some of the boys that you were too 
darned particklar about the biled shirt, and of 


others that you were right in wantin’ to make | 
1, decent appearance on the other shore, and so | 


decided to call it squar. Next time, how- 
ever, we'll hang you with a mule rope and in 
er old duds, and let ye run all the chances.”’ 
‘Waal, boys, fix it to suit yourselves and it’ll 
suit me,’’ carelessly replied the prisoner, and 
court adjourned and we returned to work. 


The Last Indian Princess. 


we 


In speaking of Angeline, the aged Indian | 


princess, a daughter of the once powerful Chief 
Seattle, and the last of the royal line, the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer says: 

The death of Angeline, the Indian woman, 
has no importance in the eyesof the world. As 
the type of a race and an era it is a matter 


| 
| 
| 


] 

| which exemplifies the survival of the fittest. 
This is no occasion to speculate upon the 

origin of the race to which she belonged. That 

| question is relegated to the antiquarian; the 


| ultimate fate of her people is identified with 


| the advancement, the growth and the domina- 
tion of another type of humanity. 
was begun aeons ago; it swept Europe, it trans- 
formed the continent of America, its evolution 
has begun in Africa. In the cradle of the hu- 
man race only does the aborigine hold his own, 
but to that continent is he confined. It may 


| be that early colonization brought the ances- 


tors of Angeline to the Western world, but the 
Caucasian has swept back the tentative effort; 
and the white man rules. 


A Story of Western Tenderness. 


Monday, before the day’s bustle had begun, 
says Marion D. Egbert in the Tacoma ( Wash.) 
Ledger, A Mewspaper man saw passing along the 
opposite side of the street a man going river- 
ward, bearing in his arms a tiny coffin. His 
face bore the impress of intense sorrow, while 


The work | 


Then someone asked, ‘Have they no friends 
in their distress?”’ 

The answer to the questioning came quickly; 
for, impulsively, the reporter and those near 


| him stepped behind the man who carried the 


rude pine box. Soon another and yet another 
joined in the procession as it passed onward up 
Water Street. Spontaneously, so it seemed, 
people joined the cortege—why, they knew not 

from shop, saloon, storehouse and office, so 
that by the time the wharf was reached there 
was a great crowd of our people who, moved by 
a common impulse, were there showing by their 
kindly ways the ever present sympathy in the 
human heart for other hearts in sorrow and 
distress. And when the tiny coffin had been 
placed, by hands the parents never knew, in the 
little pine box preparatory to being put on the 
Willapa boat, a lad who had just landed a cargo 
of fragrant flowers, for sale upon the streets, 
placed a wealth of white lilies and forget-me- 
nots over the baby’s quiet breast. The mother 
looked her unutterable thanks, while the father, 
after silently gazing into the sympathetic faces 

about him, turned his tearful eyes heaven- 





of interest. No romance attaches to her 
memory; her life was unmarked by any 
notable act, and there was nothing in her 
character to call out hero-worship. But to 
the people of Seattle, she typified the days 
when the white man first settled on Puget 
Sound, and her death accentuates the ex- 
tinction of the aboriginal race. As the 
daughter of Seattle, the unusually intelli- 
gent Indian in whose honor the city was 
named, and who was a serviceable friend to 
the pioneers, she held a very unique position 
in the community. She died as she was 
born, however, an unadvanced Siwash. 
Angeline, as she had been named by the 





early settlers, had seen many wonders. 
Born on the lonely shores of an unknown 
country, reared in the primeval forest, she 
saw all the progress of modern civilization. 
She saw the first log cabin of the pioneer; 
the struggles for existence on the part of the 
white man with virgin nature; the hewing 
of the log, then the work of the saw-mill; 
the revolt of the aboriginal inhabitants 
against the intruder and the subjugation of 
the inferior race; the growth from one hut 
to a village; from village to town; the swell- 
ing population with its concomitants of 
stores, ships, and collateral industries; the 
platting of a town; the organization of gov- 
ernment: the accumulation of commerce; 
the advent of railroads and steam locomo- 
tives; of steamships and great engines of 
maritime warfare; the destruction of a town 
by fire and the marvelous energy which built 
upon its site a city. Where there had been a 
handful of shacks she saw a city of 60,000 peo- 
ple; in place of a few canoes she saw a great 





THE 


LATE 


PRINCESS ANGELINE, 


down his cheeks ran the hot tears, which so | 


dimmed his vision that, in spite of his en- 
deavors, his steps were wavering as he went 
onward with his precious burden. At his side 


| was a woman, evidently as sorrow stricken, but 


fleet of vessels, stern-wheelers, side-wheelers, | 


Charleston 
lighted by 


whalebacks, the 
She saw the streets 


propellers, 
Monterey. 


electricity, saw the telephone, whose use she | 
| was their only child, that, the evening before, 


did not comprehend, cars run without horses, 


elevators, and many other wonders in the prog- | 


ress of a people of whose import she had no idea. 

Amid it all she remained little better than a 
savage. She fulfilled the destiny of her race; 
she died in the attire, in the abode, amid the 
surroundings of squalor and stagnation as nearly 
ischanged conditions would admit. Those who 
were familiar with the figure of the squat, bent 
form, the wrinkled features, and the uncouth 
presence, will miss her; and for the good that 
was in her father will comment upon her de- 
parture with a kindly word. Death came to her 
is it does to all; but it came as the precursor 
if extinction, it adds another link in the chain 


and | 


| 





who spoke, soothingly as her saddened heart 
could, words of comfort to the all but fainting 
man at her side. They were man and wife, 
strangers here, and the burden that he bore 


had suddenly died. Behind them followed a 
friend, upon whose shoulders was the rough, 
pine box in which the little coffin was soon to 
be placed. This was all there was of display or 
of cortege—three of them and the dead baby! 
That they were poor, there was no question. 
That they were strangers; that there was 
dearth of sympathy and countenance of their 
loss by the world about them, was most appar- 
ent. great-hearted and kind—stand- 
ing near, said: 

‘‘Perhaps they have need of help; let us go 
and see.”’ 

Another said: ‘‘None seem to know them.’ 


Someone 


| for a hotel he was building. 





ward and said, prayerfully: 

‘Blessed be the name of the Lord! Though 
I am in the land of the stranger, yet am I 
surrounded by friends.”’ 


The Pioneer Lumberman’s Sunday. 

There were no Sundays for the pioneer 
lumberman on the Northwestern frontier. 
It was usually distinguished from the other 
days by his sweeping out the oftice and 
straightening up things in general there 
and about the yard. And again, sometimes, 
by drying his week’s washing. This would 
take up the morning hours. After dinner 
he might take a nap or take down his ledger 
and post up what he had forgotten to enter 
during the week. I heard of a fellow once 
who, on a Sunday, would add a little to the 
accounts of those he thought would stand 
it, and thus make his expenses for the day. 
Plans were laid on Sunday to get ahead of 
the opposition, and maybe he would saunter 
past the other yard and get pointers on the 
stock for his use during the coming week. 

Church services were few in those days. 
If there was a schoolhouse near, it was 
sometimes occupied by an itinerant sky- 
pilot who was anxious to start achurch. I 
remember once, when, to renew old mem- 
ories I attended one of these services, and 
while watching the gyrations of the man’s 
arms I was called out of the room by a fellow 
who lived seventy-five miles away and had 
brought ten loads of hogs to that market and 
wanted to haul back that many loads of lumber 
Did I sell it? Yes. 
I had to, or he would have helped himself. But 





| the big prices I got were compensation for the 


twinges of a ‘“‘lumberman’s conscience.’’ I am 
more civilized, now, yet know that opportunity 
is a great factor in piercing the veneer. A 
thoroughbred lumberman finds it hard to resist 
the selling of a good-paying bill at any and all 
times. I have known one or two lumbermen 
who were church-members; and I have also 
known them, when a customer would come in 
on a Sunday, to show him the piles and tell 
him to help himself and pay for it next day; 
but to touch a stick of it or the money for it, 
their too tender consciences wouldn't let them! 
Those were days when religious scruples were 
subordinated, so to speak, to frontier necessi- 
ties. Business might be suspended and Sunday 
observances respected in older communities, 
but here in the wilds the struggle against 
nature, want and environment was ceaseless. 
C. H. Ketridge in Miss. Valley Lwmberman. 
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A Petrified Man Out on Bail. 

The petrified man that was arrested in East 
Grand Forks is now out on bail. He isa very 
hard man, and seems to have no feeling—Graf- 
fon V. D. Record. 


A Play of Words. 

\ stranger from the East, who had noticed a 
pile of salmon on one of the docks while coming 
down the river, upon reaching Astoria, says the 

istorian, inquired what in the world was done 
with such great quantities of fish. The reply 
was laconic, but expressive: 

‘We eat what we can, and what wecan’t eat 
we can.”’ 


They Were Disgusted. 


ing store, where the usual throng assembled to 
get a view of her. Many suggestions were made 
to “rub her hands,” “‘rub her feet,’ ‘“‘rub her 
limbs,’’ when a small urchin stuck his head in 
“Rub’er neck!’’ and the 
N. D.) Herald. 


the door and shouted, 
mob dispersed. Grand Forks 


King Menelek a Great Dresser. 

King Menelek, the leader of the Abyssinian 
100, whose picture shows him neatly clad in the 
\byssinian afternoon dress of a breechcloth and 
an American stovepipe hat, is not dead, as was 
reported. A ruler who can thus combine in his 
personal apparel the cream of fashion of two 
continents, deserves a better fate than to fall a 
victim to the European rapacity for colonizing. 

Vinneapolis Journal. 


He Looked for a Club. 

\ Grand Forks man who was riding on the 
cars instead of walking to the Elks’ blowout at 
Crookston, kept hitting the water-tank so often 
that he was advised by a friend in the other 
end of the car to let up or he would rust his 
iron constitution, upon which the man witha 
cod-fish-for-dinner thirst held his head out of 
the for fourteen miles looking for a 
club to kill with. N. D.) Record. 


window 


(sratton 


These are Political Times. 
Deer and moose are so plentiful in the north- 
ern part of the State, vouches the Crookston 
Minn.) 7imes, that farmers hardly dare to leave 
their meadows out over night for fear they will 
all be grazed over by roving bands of large 
game. It’s a common thing for a moose to 
come along and crowd the off ox out of the fur- 
row while a farmer is plowing, up in Roseau 
County, and every now and then one is reported 
as having been into some town or other, looking 
it over with a view to buying a few lots. 
How the Dog Made Friends. 
H. W. Kent is back from the Kootenay Coun- 





try. He brought with him a vast amount of 
information—and a dog. The latter is an Irish 
setter. He felt lonely the first night after his 


arrival, and put in his time explaining the fact 
to the moon. Next morning, according to the 
Vancouver (B. C.) World, Mr. Kent received the 
following letter: 

‘Dear Mr. Kent:—I hear that you have an- 
other very fine dog. A friend of mine has just 


| launched a small steamer. 
| rent 


;on a 


| scrawled ‘‘Roger Rogerson and valise. 


service to a 











very fine dog to him for a syren 
If not, as I don’t wish to, would you 
your very fine dog? Don’t you 


your 
whistle? 


lease move 


| 
think that an extra hole in him might improve 
| | 


1is voice? ~ 2” 





The Wife as an Appendage. 
Ella Higginson contributed the following to 


| the women’s edition of the New Whatcom | 
Wash.) Reveille: 
“Richard Harding Davis and valet,” was | 


written by that well-known gentleman recently 
hotel register. The next guest 
registered glanced at the above, grinned, and 


along came a gentleman from the great State 


| of Washington and wrote, according to the 


custom of that region, ‘John Smith and wife.”’ 


His Tit for Tat. 

A Western attorney who relishes a joke at 
his own expense, says he once sent a writ for 
rural office with directions to be 
very particular in regard to the return, saying: 
“Tf for any reason you are unable to write the 
return properly, get some experienced person to 


A Minneapolis girl, rendered -insensible by a | do it for you. 


fall from her bicycle, was taken to a neighbor- | 


Some time afterward the writ was returned 
by the officer, properly served and signed, with 
a letter reading substantially as follows: ‘‘I do 
not know whether this return will be satisfac- 
tory to you. 
written it as well as I could. If forany reason 
you are unable to read it, get some intelligent 
person to read it for you.” 


They Washed the Bed. 

During the last three weeks my sister has 
been washing a feather bed. It was an old 
feather bed that hadn’t been used for sleep for 
the past eight or nine years, and my sister de- 
cided to cut it up into pillows. A neighbor 
told her that the proper thing to do was to 
wash the feathers, which would make them 
young and lively again. She began early morn- 
ings and worked late nights. When she began 
washing the feather bed she had a good hired 
girl who worked willingly, but her health broke 
down and my sister continued the business 
alone. Neighbors sent in advice by the chil- 
dren, and the milk man and mail carrier told 
her what they would do. The worst advice my 
sister followed was spreading the feathers in 
the front yard to dry. A windcame upand the 
feathers flew. The boys in the neighborhood 
followed them and she secured a few pecks 
which had to be washed over. These she hung 
in a sack in the barn to dry, but, instead of 
drying, they frothed at the mouth and acted 
like wet chickens and smelled like a dead hen 
under a barn. This was then hung up in the 
alley to season, and the health officer carried 
it beyond on a pole.—Grafton (N. D.) Record. 

A Tricky Ventriloquist. 

There is a certain representative of a Chi- 
cago shoe-house, who shall be nameless, who 
seems to have more fun on the road than any- 
one I know of. He isa pretty fair ventriloquist. 
The last time that I saw him he had the brake- 
man searching diligently under every seat in 
the car for a small rat terrier, which, of course, 
could not be found; but the climax was reached 
when a dog and cat-fight occurred directly un- 
der the seat of a country school ma’am, who 
was returning from her week’s work. She 
jumped upon the cushion, and it required the 
combined efforts of the conductor and brake- 
man to assure the lady that there were no ani- 
mals in the car—all this amid the roar of the 
passengers, who, by this time, had caught on 


Would you like to 


who | 


»” ‘Then | 
| have no lange, have no watee, have noting. 


| grip on the situation. 


I have lost one tinger, but I have | 


| the angry reply. 








to the trick. This gentleman makesa specialty 
of imitating animals; and is an artist in his 
line. Wahpe ton (N. D.) Globe. 


Humor With a Moral. 

A well-known Seattle man went camping and 
took his Chinese cook along. One day his wife 
was standing at the tent door watching the 
cook endeavoring to prepare a meal over an 
apology for a stove, and John, seeing her, but 


| pretending not to, indulged in this soliloquy for 


her benefit: 

‘*Melican man allee same——fool. Have good 
house, have good bed, have good lange to cook 
by: have plenty watee, have evelyting good; he 
go out into woods, have no house, have no bed, 


Melican man heap——fool!”’ 

The intelligent heathen had a pretty good 

Seattle Times. 
Coached by the Enemy. 

The Devils Lake (N. D.) Inter-Ocean says that 
Frank Prosser, Jr., who is about five years of 
age, sprung a new gag on his father the other 
day. It wasin the early morning. Sitting up 
in bed and sleepily rubbing his eyes, the little 


| fellow propounded the following query: 


“Say, papa, do you want to know how to get 
a bicycle that won't cost you anything?” 
‘*Why, certainly, son,’ said papa. ‘“Howcan 
I get a bicycle that won’t cost me anything?” 
‘Well, papa, you take the rubber in your 
neck, and the wheels in your head, and you 
can make a bicycle and it won’t cost you any- 
thing.’’ 
And 
that 
young son’s education. 


Prosser, Sr., thinks 
tampering with his 


Hon. Frank 
has been 


now 
someone 


On the Down-Hill Road. 

While the crowd was before the bulletin 
board yesterday afternoon, and the news was 
coming in on the vote for the temporary chair- 
man of the Democratic convention, Private 
Secretary Keith chanced along. 

“What is the latest?’’ he asked a man who 
could see over the heads of the crowd. 

“The roll is being called,’’ was the reply. 


“The vote thus far seems to indicate that 
Daniel will have a walkover.”’ 
“T see,”’ said Mr. Keith. ‘The convention 


is now on the down-Hill road.”’ 

“T don’t see what you know about it,’’ was 
“What is the Democratic 
convention to you, anyway?” 

‘*T meant no offense, I assure you,’’ Mr. Keith 
returned calmly. ‘I merely observed, as you 
can see yourself from the bulletin, that the 
Democratic party was on the road down-Hill 
that is to say, to put it differently, to make it 
clearer, it is engaged in downing Hill; it is 
putting Hill down, voting to retire him, as it 
were; that Mr. Hill is on the road down, or 
rather that the delegates are voting against 
Mr. Hill. What I started to say, if you hadn’t 
been so quick in seeing the point, was that the 
Democrats at Chicago were on the down David 
Bennett Hill rgad.”’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you say so,” said the citizen, 
shortly, ‘‘and save all this misunderstanding.” 

And he walked solemnly away, while Mr. 
Keith looked like a man who had read a poem 
toa dealer in second-hand furniture by mistake. 

Helena ( Mont.) Independent. 


And the Cat Came Back. 

A very clever joke was recently perpetrated 
on Mr. J. J. Shaughnessy, the popular commer- 
cial traveler, which is worth printing. Ona 
recent visit to New York Mr. Shaughnessy 
was lunching with some friends in an up-town 
restaurant kept by a man named Johnson. Dur 
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ng the meal a sorry-looking cat came limping 
through the place. The cat had been worsted 
n the fight the night before—had lost an eye, 
ind was generally disfigured. By way of ajosh 
Mr. Shaughnessy commented on the animal's 
ippearance, inquired its breed, and showed 
iimself greatly interested in it. Johnson an- 
swered all his questions in a good-natured way 
ind seemed to appreciate the sport which was 
being made at the expense of his unfortunate 
feline. About two weeks after Mr. Shaugh- 
iessy had returned to his home in San Fran- 
‘isco, he received a notice that a package was 
iwaiting his order at the express office. He 
wrdered the box sent to the store, where the 
charges, $24.80, were paid. When the package 
was opened it was found to contain Johnson’s 
dilapidated tom-cat. Fastened to the cat’s neck 
was a card bearing this inscription: 

‘Dear Mr. Shaughnessy: Since my last un- 
pleasantness you are the only person who has 
spoken well of me or displayed any interest in 
my behalf, and I have come to live with you. 
| trust you will treat me kindly, for I was 
raised a pet.’’—Seatile Post-Intelligencer. 


Wouldn't Vote for a Methodist. 

Every business man in the city who does not 
enjoy an extended acquaintance with the Re- 
publican nominee for mayor, says the Seattle 
limes, is endeavoring to ascertain what partic- 
ular line of policy Mr. Black will pursue if the 
iffairs of the city are entrusted to his care. 
Those who do not know him at all are listen- 
ing to everything others have to say regarding 
him, and the enemies of the party lose no 
chance to say the proper thing to the proper 
person at the proper time. This system of the 
anti-Black workers was illustrated in an inter- 
esting manner the other evening. 

About an hour after Black had been nomi- 
nated and his name had been flashed all over 
the city, an individual met a red-faced saloon- 
keeper of Faderlandt nativity who asked: 

‘‘Who vas dis man Black, onyhow?”’ 

“He’s a good man,”’ replied the person ad- 
dressed. 

“Vell, I don’t somehow tink so,’’ answered 
the saloon-keeper, perplexed. ‘I tink, py golly! 
dot he vasa b-a-d man. Vy, “bout few minutes 
while ago some feller, vot knows him pretty 
well already yet, told me he vas a Metodist! 
(Undef he vas a Metodist, den he close up der 
saloons tighter’n tunder ven Sunday cooms. 
Tunder and blitzen! Ef I find out he vasa 
Metodist, py golly, I don’t vote for him!” 





There are:Times. 

The Stillwater (Minn.) Prison Mirror, whose 
bright and well-edited columns are presided 
ver by one of the inmates of the penitentiary, 
‘ontains the following bit of humor that will 
provoke many a less circumscribed smile. The 
Virror says: 

“The rule against profanity is strictly en- 
forced here, and a profane word is never heard 
i the prison. There are times, however, when 
we are apt to think that an indulgence in 
inguage a little stronger than that which is 
| lerated in good society would express our feel- 
igs more satisfactorily. These thoughts oc- 
urred to us last Sunday as we sat writing a 

tler at one of those abominations, a swing- 
ig table attached to the wall. Our letter was 
‘bout finished, when, without any known.cause 
which we could discover, the table flew up and 
inded the ink-well in our shirt-front, the black 
luid trickling down on a handsome rug we had 
een at considerable pains to make out of dis- 
arded gunny-sacks. Did we fly into a passion, 
‘ick the furniture about and use adjectives 
usually represented in print by two-em dashes 








and exclamation points? We did nothing7of 
the kind. Strict discipline, and the ‘silent 
system’ for nearly a decade of years, have 
wrought within us achange. One must be in 
constant practice to use strong adjectives flu- 
ently and in such a manner as to bring relief to 
overcharged feelings. Weare not in practice.” 
Bob Looked Hard. 

There are few men in Butte who have run 
up against a faro game who don’t know Bob 
Hooten, says the Butte (Mont.) Miner. Heisa 
man who seldom gets done up at his own busi- 
ness. Another man who is seen frequently 
around the gambling houses is equally well- 
known. His face is as familiar as that of 
George Washington or General Grant, but, 
strange to say, he is not known among the 
sporting fraternity by any other name than 
Jake. He is a devotee of the game, when not 
engaged in his business as barber. When he 
feels a lucky “hunch”’ be will go his last dollar 
on the turn. 

A few nights ago Jake watched a game until 
he was convinced the cards couldn’t be shuffled 
to beat him. So he went to Hooten and said 
that he wanted $5. He offered his false set of 
upper teeth assecurity. Hooten said he wouldn't 
loan $5 on the teeth, but he would buy them for 
that amount. Jake assented, the $5 bill was 
produced, and Hooten got the teeth. Jake 
made a winning with the money, and bought 
his teeth back for $7.50. 

The rest of the winning didn't last long. 
Like a thoroughbred, Jake blew itin, andagain 
his upper set became the only source of revenue. 
Meantime a friend had told Jake that, as his 
jaws were contracting every year, he must have 
several sets of teeth, some of which didn’t fit 
very well, and suggested that he utilize some of 
these in raising the wind. And right there an 
idea occurred to Jake. 

‘*Bob,”’ he said, when he was broke this time, 
“TI feel lucky tonight, but I want money; let 
me have $7.50 on my upper set.”’ 

“T don’t know anything about your luck,”’ 
said Hooten, ‘‘and I’ll not offer you any bonus 
on your upper set. But I'll buy the thing from 
you for $7.50, and if you want them again I'll 
sell them to you for $10.” 

Hooten produced $7.50. Jake opened his face 
and handed Hooten an upper set; then he put 
his hand in his trousers pocket and pulled out 
‘ his latest upper set. Opening his face again, 








Mrs. O Toole—* Will yez hurry, mon? Ite late U choo: ch well be.’ 


0’ Toole —“Oi have only me upper lip to shave, dar-lin’.”’ 


he placed the set in position. Hooten looked 
at him with a glance that would have stopped 
a trolley-car. 

Jake has never redeemed his teeth, and 
Hooten has a set of uppers which don’t fit any- 
body’s head that he knows of. 


A Lawyer's Botanical Feat. 

The Billings (Mont.) Gazette gets off a pretty 
good story about Attorney Fred Hathorn, whose 
fondness for flowers led him to forsake the path 
of rectitude—for which all lawyers are noted 
and to commit an act of vandalism for which 
he excuses himself on the ground of equine 
hypnotism. Mr. Hathorn is one of the raw 
recruits of Troop A, Montana National Guard. 
Last Sunday being the date set for the initia- 
tory horseback drill of the Billings cavalry, 
Fred mounted a fiery mustang and danced a 
merry gig on the hurricane deck until he came 
to a flowery oasis on one of the back streets. 
It was here that his love for budding blossoms 
showed itself to a remarkable degree, for he so 





far forgot the dignity of his station as to leap 
unceremoniously from the back of his horse and 
plant himself in the center of a flower-bed. 
Those who witnessed the acrobatic perform- 
ance, assert that the cayuse had something to 
do with Fred’s hurried departure from the 
back of the animal. This, however, he indig- 
nantly denies; he says he left the saddle of his 
own free will and accord, for the’ purpose of 
making a botanical exploration. That he made 
the exploration all right is testified to by the 
two young ladies who saw him sail over the 
fence and land in their flower-garden. It didn’t 
take Fred many minutes to extricate himself 
from his somewhat embarrassing predicament, 
and when he emerged from the bed of flowers 
he had his hands full of bouquets and his mouth 
full of rich alluvial soil. Instead of leaving his 
card, to denote that he had called, he deposited 
a life-sized photograph of himself in the center 
of the flower-patch! 

As he arose from his researches, the two 
young ladies aforesaid appeared on the scene 
and gave him the icy eye and marble heart by 
overlooking him entirely. So intent were they 
on ascertaining to what extent their flowers 
had been damaged, that they failed to hear his 








profuse apologies; and the only remark Fred 
remembers hearing was, ‘‘Look what a big dent 
he made right in the center of our bed of 


pansies!”’ 


Mrs. O' Tosle—“ Ot think O7T'U yo on mesilf, an’ meet yez comin’ back.” 
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Among the colleges that reflect credit on 
Minnesota and the great Northwest, is Carleton 
Northfield, a beautiful town about 
Established in 
belongs to the class of institutions 


College at 
forty miles south of St. Paul. 
ISG7, it 
known as Christian colleges, but is free from 
sectariamsm ineitherspiritor management. It 
inaintainsa collegiate department, an academy, 
and a schaolof music. It has an able board of 
trustees, composed of prominent business and 
professional men, a faculty of twenty-four mem- 
Its re- 
quirements for admission, its standard of schol- 


bers, and a student attendance of 28s. 


arship and its curriculum of study are the same 
as those of other colleges of high grade. Among 
its departments of exceptional eminence is its 
astronomical observatory, with its two tele- 
scopes and other tine instruments, its import- 
ant original work, its time-service for the rail- 
Northwest, its monthly 
Astronomy, one of the lead- 


way system of the 
publication, Popula 
ing astronomical magazines of the world; its 
chemical and biological laboratories: its mu- 
seum, school of art, library of 12,500 volumes, 
ete. Carleton is indeed a grand institution, 
and it is pleasing to know that its influence and 
prosperity increase with years. 


Two hours’ ride from St. Paul, on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and in the city 
of Faribault, Minnesota, is an institution that 
takes rank with any similar hall of learning in 
the country. ItisShattuck School—‘the Rug- 
Northwest,”’ the oldest and _ best- 
established military boarding-school west of 
The thirty-tirst year of this school 


by of the 


Chicago. 
will open September 15, all indications pointing 
to continued prosperity and ever increasing at- 
tendance. Shattuck has done a noble work. 
Its rector, Rey. James Dobbin, D. D., may look 
with satisfaction upon the results of his pains- 
taking efforts. With an experienced faculty 

all specialists, and a school equipped with large 
and well-appointed laboratories, a good hos- 
pital, exceptional religious facilities, and ex- 
terior surroundings which are as beautiful as 
they are inspiring, it is no wonder that Shat- 
tuck has won its way to the ever appreciative 
Northwestern heart. It givesa thorough Eng- 
lish or scientific course of education, with a 
commercial training for those who do not de- 


sire a deeper draught of knowledge, and its 


BETHLEHEM ACADEMY, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA, 





graduates are prepared for and admitted to any 
college, university or school of technology in 
the United States. Youths sent to this school 
are surrounded with the best of influences, have 
good care, and cannot well help making rapid 
and substantial mental progress. 


Stryker Seminary, a home school for girls, isa 
large, frame structure, something of the gothic 
style, standing on the highest 
hill of St. Anthony Park, mid- 
way between the centers of St. 
Pauland Minneapolis, surround- 
ed by pretty groves and openings 
and presenting a decidedly lovely 
and romantic appearance as seen 
from the winding streets below. 
It was founded some twelve years 
ago by the Rey. Peter Stryker, a 
noted Presbyterian divine, now 
of New York, and is conducted by 
his daughter, Miss Anna K,. Stry- 
ker, as principal, assisted by his 
son, Henry C. Stryker, and an 
able corps of teachers. The school prepares its 
pupils for college, or gives those that want it 
a more extended general course. It offers the 
best advantages in music, art, the languages 
and elocution, and has the name of being one 
of the best educational institutions in the 
State. A visit to Stryker Seminary is always 
delightful. 


ST. 





STRYKER SEMINARY, ST. ANTHONY PARK, MINN. 


fort about the well-lighted and neatly-furnished 
rooms, While the broad, picturesque and ever 
charming grounds confirm one’s impression 
that here is indeed a happy home for the young 
ladies of the Northwest. The seminary is quite 
a distance from the populous part of the Park, 
hence there must be a happy sense of freedom 
in wandering about the groves, glens and open- 
ings, all an immense play-ground. Stryker is 
certainly a very in- 
viting and safe place 
for girls, and itis not 
surprising that it is 
liberally patronized. 


A very worthy in- 
stitution is the Beth- 
lehem Academy, of 
Faribault, a Catholic 
school for girls and 
operated under the 
charge of the Domin- 
ican Sisters. Inter- 
ference with the re- 
ligious tenets of the 
pupils is strictly pro- 
hibited, but for the 
maintenance of dis- 
cipline the scholars 
are required to at- 
tend the devotional 
exercises. The very 
comprehensive course 
of instruction is di- 





vided into an elementary d2- 
partment, a preparatory class 
and an academic course. The 
courses of study cover all the 









MARY'S HALL, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA, 


There is an air of health and com- | 


| the noble 


ordinary branches of a common school educa 
tion and range up into the higher branches 
usual to an academy, and everything studied is 
required to be well learned. The excellent 
music department is equipped with numerous 
pianos of the highest quality and other instru 
ments of equal grade. In the art department 
the students are taught painting in oil and 
water colors, pastel and crayon work, map- 
drawing and tinting, and object drawing. In- 
struction is given in plain and decorative needle- 
work. Foreign languages and stenography ar 
also taught. Nothing is omitted in the effort 
to provide pupils with useful knowledge and 
acquirements. The institution is located in a 
quiet locality on an eminence commanding an 
excellent view of the beautiful country sur- 
rounding. The rooms of the building are airy 
and well lighted, and all sanitary arrangements 
are of the best. Bethlehem Academy draws 
patronage from Illinois and other near-by 
States, also from Montana and even Washing- 
ton, as well as liberal support from Faribault 
and from Minnesota at large. 


On a bluff-overlooking the city of Faribault, 
one of the most beautiful and healthful mu- 
nicipalities in Minnesota, is St. Mary’s Hall, 
institution that was founded by 
Bishop Whipple in 1866. It is a Christian 
school for girls, conducted under the auspices 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Built of 
stone, lighted by electricity, well-warmed and 
ventilated and convenient and comfortable in 
all its arrangements, for thirty years its peace- 
ful halls have sheltered pupils whose charac- 
ters, here molded and developed, have after- 
wards lent radiance and culture to many a 
home in many a State of this broad Union. It 
is safe to say that its high character and the 
advantages and comforts it offers are not sur- 
passed by any similar institution in the coun- 
try. The course of study is thorough and solid. 
Special attention is given to drawing, painting, 


| and to vocal and instrumental music. No effort 








is spared to make students cultivated Chris- 
tian women. In point of school equipment, St. 
Mary’s Hall takes high rank. It contains a well- 
equipped gymnasium, a fine telescope and ob- 
servatory, art studio and library, chemical ap- 
paratus, charts, maps, herbarium, interesting 
cabinets of minerals, shells, etc. The faculty 
consists of excellent teachers in all depart- 
ments, and certiticates of graduation admit to 
Wellesley. Miss Caroline Wright Eells, the 
newly-elected principal, comes of an honored 
family and brings to St. Mary’s a high reputa- 
tion for rare scholarship. She has been con- 
nected with St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y., 
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for the past twelve years. The fall and winter 
termof St. Mary’s Hall will begin September 17. 


On a plateau with easy slopes, in a broad wild- 
woods with grassy openings and traversed 
by pretty brooks, overlooking Lake Pepin, a 
mile away from the Milwaukee depot at Fronte- 
nac. Minnesota, and a mile away from every 
other habitation, is located Villa Maria, the 
largest Catholic home school for girls in the 
State. The main building is 400 feet long by 
ninety feet wide, and has four main stories, a 
basement, an attic and a very tall observatory 
from the top floor of which one can see miles 
away up and down the lake, and thirty or more 
miles away in other directions. The grounds 
of the institution comprise 121 acres, affording 
an expansive play-ground on which the pupils 
may frolic on grass-plats, or wander along 
brooks or among trees to their hearts content, 
without fear of intrusion from the outside 
world. Villa Maria is conducted by the Ur- 
suline Nuns and was founded in 1891. The 
music department of this school is noted and 
the art department elaborate. Equipped with 
every educational facility common to schools 
for girls, the pupils are not only given thorough 
instruction in an ample course of book studies, 
but are carefully trained in etiquette, house- 
hold duties—such as cooking, sewing and mend- 
ing, and in all that goes to make an acomplished 
and useful lady. Villa Maria is a two hours’ 
ride from the Twin Cities. It is patronized by 


Catholics and non-Catholies alike; for, while all 
the pupils are required to attend the religious | 
exercises for the sake of discipline and good | 


order, no interference with religious views is 
allowed. 


Among the excellent schools in St. Paul is 
Baldwin Seminary, located at 459 Portland 
\venue. It was founded years ago, and its 
alumini, scattered throughout the whole of the 


Northwest, include many who hold high rank | 


in the social and moral world. 
these live in St. Paul, where, once a year, the 
old graduates gather to keep alive the memo- 
ries of their Alma Mater and to encourage the 


gone by. The Baldwin Seminary gives especial 
attention to English and continental literature 
and to music, art, and modern languages. It 
is a young ladies’ school, the finishing courses 
received there being of very superior character. 
The school seeks to impart thorough ipstruc- 
tion, and its certificates admit to Smith, Well- 
esley, and other colleges. Clinton J. Backus, 
M. A., and Carrie Hoskins Backus, are the 
principals. Under their painstaking efforts the 
seminary has achieved popularity and success. 

Side by side with the higher educational in- 
stitutions of Minnesota are those of a strictly 
commercial nature, like the Globe Business 
College, in St. Paul. This excellent school, of 
Which Prof. F. A. Maron is principal and pro- 
prietor, was established twelve years ago and is 
classed among the leading business colleges of 
the country. The tuition is low, and the in- 
struction given is thorough, practicle and reli- 
able—just what is needed to prepare young 
inen and women for successful business careers. 
The course of study comprises telegraphy, the 
standard Moran-Pitman and the Graham and 
Munson systems of stenography, practical book- 
keeping, typewriting, commercial law, pen- 
manship, business arithmetic, etc. There are 
day and night schools, and no vacations. Three 
hundred students can be accommodated at one 
time. No examination is required in order to 
gain admission, and the school is open to both 
sexes. Each pupil receives individual instruc- 
tion, progress is rapid, and it is understood that 
qualified graduates experience little or no difti- 


Not a few of | 





VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


culty in finding profitable employment in busi- 
ness circles. 
competent staff, every member of which is loyal 
to the best interests of school and pupil alike. 

Nine years ago, when Miss J. D. Hess founded 
what is still known as the Hess Business Col- 
lege, she builded better than she knew. It did 
not take long for the enterprise to attain popu- 
larity; and so it prospered. When the school 
passed into the hands and under the control of 
a company composed of D. F. Coffey, J. V. 
Slocum, F. B. Davis and A. M. Fisher, it had 
passed beyond all experimental stages and was 
one of the firmly established institutions of St. 
Paul and the Northwest. These gentlemen are 
well qualified to continue the good work. Mr. 


, | Coffey, who is the principal and business man- 
school that fostered and nurtured them in days | 








ager, has been connected with the Hess School 
over four years. He is one of the most capable 


Professor Maron is assisted by a | 





teachers and expert stenographers in the coun- | 
| the graduates of Archibald’s Business College 


try. For two years he was in charge of the 
State A. and M. College at Lexington, Ky., and 
he holds a teacher’s certificate from the Phono- 
graphic Institute of Cincinnati, the standard 
institution of its kind in America. 
members of the company are practical stenog- 
raphers, and devote their time and abilities to 
the schocl. The J. D. Hess Business College 


gives instructions in shorthand, typewriting, | 


bookkeeping. penmanship, etc. The business 
course is thorough and practical. Hundreds of 
graduates from this school now hold responsi- 
ble positions throughout the Union. The terms 
are reasonable and easy. The college rooms in 
the splendid Pioneer Press building are large, 
well-furnished and attractive, and the manage- 
ment is above criticism. The fall term will be- 
gin Tuesday, September 1. 


Perhaps there is no more popular school in 
the Northwest than the old Curtiss Business 
College at 5064+ Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis. 
It is one of the oldest, strongest and most 
reputable commercial schools in the Twin 
Cities. The present proprietor, Professor J. 
L. Hodgmire, is a practical instructor of large 
experience, and has gathered about him a staff 
of teachers who are noted for their competency. 
The college rooms are bright, airy, spacious and 
easily accessible. Courses pursued include prac- 
tical instruction in all business lines, shorthand, 
typewriting, penmanship, etc. The main feat- 
ure of the school is its thoroughness. Knowl- 


| 


All the | 





FRONTENAC, 


MINNESOTA. 


edge gained here is useful in whatever sphere 
of life a pupil may choose to enter. Among so 
many good schools comparisons are difficult, if 
not impossible, to institute; but there is little 
doubt that the Curtiss Commercial College 
holds equal rank with the best business schools 


in the Northwest. 


A progressive Minneapolisinstitution is Arch- 
ibald’s Business College. A. R. Archibald, the 
principal and proprietor, has had a practical 
experience that covers a period of twenty years. 
His school was founded in 1877. He started the 
first business college in the Flour City, and his 
success has been uninterrupted. The college is 
located at No. 16 South Fifth Street. Three 
hundred pupils can be accommodated easily at 
one time. Students come from Montana, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Colorado, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Illinois and Minnesota, and not infre- 
quently from more distant States. Many of 
are now prominent and prosperous business 
men, While others are using the knowledge ac- 
quired at the school to hold good positions as 
accountants, cashiers, etc. The courses taught 
comprise thorough instruction in all branches 
of business, and stenography and typewriting. 
Telegraphy may be added next fall. Theschool’s 
own record is its best testimonial. 


No accomplishment is soconstantly available 
and so generally satisfactory to one’s friends, 
as one’s ability to speak, read and declaim 
correctly. A young man or woman may be 
able to use good language and may be equal to 
the hardest mathematical task, but if voice, 
tone, accent, volume, be faulty, all other ac- 
quirements cannot make speech melodious and 
grateful to listening ears. Itis because of this 
that the Ciprico Elocutionary Institute and 
School of Oratory exists. This Minneapolis 
school, founded in May, 1887, is in the Medical 
block at 608 Nicollet Avenue. Josephine Bona- 
parte Rice is the accomplished director. It is 
one of the best and most successful schools of 
elocution and oratory in the West. Hundreds 
of men and women, of all ages, bear testimony 
to the thoroughness and skillfulness of the in- 
struction received at the Ciprico Institute. 
Scores of persons owe their ability tu entertain 
society, if not to earn their livelihood, to Miss 
Rice’s expert instructions in elocution and 
oratory. 
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A LARGE AND INVITING ENTER- 
PRISE. 

It is to be hoped that the financiers who are 

Northern Pacific, and who, if 

aside consider- 


reorganizing the 
reports are true, intend to set 
able capital for enterprises likely to increase 


the earnings of the road, will see the wisdom 


of taking hold of the big irrigation project in | 


the Yakima 
bankruptey and suicide of its ardent promoter, 


Valley, Washington, which the 


Paul Schulze, has left ina suspended condition. 
The railroad has a large interest in this project, 
not only on account of money advanced to aid 
it, but toa much larger extent because of the 
trattie that 
canal and laterals and settling the country with 
small farmers, Whom it will suppiy with water. 


would arise from completing the 


‘Phe company, in capitalizing a new project for 
irrigating and peopling the Sunnyside Country, 
can put in its own lands without charging in- 
their money for 


carrying forward the enterprise at a much lower 


terest on value, can borrow 
rate of interest than a land and irrigation com- 
pany would have to pay, and can administer 
the whole undertaking economically through 
land department and immigration 
The land under the canals could be 
sold at a much lower price than the old canal 
company demanded, and the scheme, with the 
powerful backing and guaranty of the North- 
ern Pacific, would move steadily forward to an 
In a few years the whole val- 
ley, from Union Gap to Prosser, might be con- 


its own 


agencies. 


ample success. 


verted into a continuous village of prosperous 
fruit-growers. 

We earnestly commend this idea to the con- 
si leration of the new president of the N. P. and 
of the able and intelligent capitalists who now 
hold the securities of the company. There is 
a great deal of money in it in the way of in- 
creased earnings for the road, 





| 





A SENSIBLE PROTEST. 
We are glad to note in the Billings Times a 


sharp protest against a proposition to have | 


Montana represented at the Paris Exposition 
in 1900 by a lot of buffaloes and Indians, 
“including that 


bloodthirsty old blackguard | 


Geronimo and other equally blood-stained vil- | 


, 


lains.’? The Times wisely insists that this sort 
of thing has been overdone already, in our own 
country as well asin Europe, and that it is 
time to put a stop to it. 
of all such shows is to make’ people of limited 
knowledge concerning the far Western States 
fancy that they are still the homes of scalping 
savages, lawless road-agents and reckless cow- 
boys; whereas the truth is that these phases of 
life are already things of the past. 


The evident tendency | 


Montana | 


and her sister States of the Rocky Mountain | 


region are settled by an intelligent, law-abiding 
people, and statistics show that they have less 
crime in proportion to their population than do 
the States of the East. The few Indians that 
live within their borders are kept upon Reserva- 
tions by the Government and have made fair 
progress in agriculture and stock-raising. They 
are not half so serious a menace to life and 
property as are the tramps that range freely 
over Minnesota in the summer season. Three 
men were killed by tramps in this State during 
the month of June, but we do not recall a case 
of a resident of Montana being killed by an 
Indian in the past year. As to highway rob- 
bery, there has been more of it in the cities of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis in the past 
months than in four or five of the mountain 
States put together. The cowboy, as a rule, is 
a” hard-working and worthy young man, and 
the talesof his riding into saloons and shooting 
at the decanters or putting bullets through the 
silk hats of terrified tenderfeet, are now almost 
as ancient as the stories of the deeds of the 
vigilantes. 

If Montana can find some way to make a 
striking display of her mineral, agricultural 
and Paris, some good 
may be done in the way of attracting foreign 
capital, but the worst thing possible would be 
to send over a gang of greasy, painted Indians 
to represent the State. 

* 
THE TRAMP EVIL. 

Withevery recurring season of summer, when 
men can live out-of-doors without hardship, the 
tramp evil has to be endured by farmers and 
villagers. It makes no difference whether 
times are good or bad, whether work is hard to 
get or can be bad at almost any farmer’s door, 
the great army of able-bodied loafers ranges the 
country in detachments of two or three, feed- 
ing upon the fruits of the labor of honest men. 
These detachments gather into larger bodies on 
the banks of pleasant streams and lakes, and 
make merry with the plunder of corn-fields, 
orchards and hen-roosts. All the members of 
the vagabond brigades have passwords and 
countersigns, and speak a thieves’ jargon that 
effectually conceals their designs from the com- 
prehension of decent people. 


pasturage resources at 





They are a ter- | 


ror to the inhabitants of lonely farmsteads and | 


to children going to the country schools, and 
the appearance of husky and dirty rogues at 
the kitchen doors of village housewives forms 
one of the serious miseries of life. Minnesota 
is peculiarly liable to this annual infliction, 


because of the agreeable nature of our summer 


climate. 
paradise. 


In fact, our State is a sort of tramps’ 


They appreciate the advantages of | 


our lakes and streams for camping places, and | 


they like our smooth, level, prairie 


roads. | 


Then, they havea standing excuse here for | 


their idle vagabondage: in the early part of 
the season they profess to be on their way to 
the wheat-fields of the Dakotas to work: during 


| for it 


few | 





the harvest period; and, later, they are return 
ing to mythical homes further south. If th 
annual cost to the people of the State of sub 
sisting thisarmy of tramps could be figured up 
it would amount to a big sum—without takin, 
into account the value of the articles they stea 
or the expense to the community of the effort 
of local constabulary and police in keepin, 
watch of them and in persuading them to mov: 
on to the next county. 

A prominent railroad man of Minneapolis 
who has given some study to the tramp prob 
lem, believes that the best way to get rid of th 
evil would be for the counties to engage in im 
proving their main highways and to seize al 
men tramping the roads and force them t 
work on these public improvements. One yea: 
of this system would rid the State of tramps 
would not take longer than a year t 
spread the news from Maine to Oregon, among 
all the knights of the road, that Minnesot; 
must be avoided in their annual peregrinations 
Another sensible suggestion comes from the 
same source, and is related to the recent mur 
ders by tramps in this State. It is that w 
should havea law requiring a license to b 
taken out for carrying firearms, and author 
izing police and constables to search all sus 
picious characters for concealed weapons. A| 
most every tramp carries some sort of a pisto 
and is ready to use it on slight provocation 
Society is certainly strong enough and intelli 
gent enough to devise some way of protecting 
itself against the armed loafers who roam about 
terrorizing good citizens and living without 
work. 


* 


IRRIGATION BY WELLS. 

A publication of special interest to all who 
live in the arid regions, is the recent report of 
the U.S. Geological Survey entitled ‘‘The Pub- 
lic Lands of the United States and their Wate: 
Supply,’? by Frederick Haynes Newell. The 
colored maps accompanying this document are 
of great value, especially the one showing th: 
areas of heavy forests, those that are lightly 
timbered, and the irrigated areas. It appears 
from this map that the greatest progress in ir- 
rigation has been made in California. Utah 
and Colorado make a good showing, and sa do 
Wyoming and Montana. Comparatively littl 
has been done in Washington, Idaho and Ore 
gon. Taking all the arid region together, it 
appears that only between one and two pe! 
cent of the land can be designated as improved, 
while the total area under irrigation was found 
by the census of 1890 to be only 3,631,381 acres, 
or about half of one per cent of the area of 
the States within which irrigation is largely 
practiced. 

In relation to irrigation from wells, the re- 
port says: ‘Although by far the greater part 
of the acreage of the lands made valuable by 
the artificial application of water is dependent 
upon streams, yet wells play a very important 
part as sources of prosperity. These may be 
divided into two classes—the artesian or flow- 
ing wells, and those from which water must be 
pumped or lifted by various devices. The flow- 
ing wells are local phenomena, and, although 
attracting popular attention by their novelty, 
are not worthy of consideration to the exclusion 
of the ordinary form of well. In many of the 
older countries wells have been employed in ir- 
rigation since the beginning of historic records, 
and water has been lifted considerable dis- 
tances to be applied to growing crops. It is, 
however, only within a few years that the prac- 
ticability of utilizing any notable extent of the 
public domain through this agency has received 
general recognition. It is true that market 
gardeners have used windmills and other devices 
from time immemorial, but that this insignifi- 
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cant method of irrigation would ever be of pub- 
lic importance has been almost entirely over- | 


looked. 

‘Experience in various parts of the country 
has shown that a farmer who will content him- 
self with a few acres and utilize his resources 
to the best advantage can make a good home 
and living upon the arid or semi-arid lands by 
means of agriculture rendered possible by water 
pumped from a well. The greatest progress in 
this line has been in sub-humid States, inclu- 
ding the bread belt from the James River Valley 
of the Dakotas southward through Western 
Nebraska and Western Kansas. There a rela- 
tively large population was almost without 
means of support, owing to the occasional or 
periodic droughts. After many experiments 
and failures it was found that continued suc- 
cess was obtained mainly by those who prac- 
ticed irrigation, this being possible in many 
localities only by means of well-water. Atten- 
tion being drawn to this fact, systematic en- 
deavors have been made to perfect methods and 
apparatus, until at the present time large num- 
bers of men are employed in sinking wells and 
in erecting suitable machinery for bringing the 
water to the surface and storing it for use as 
required. There is every reason to believe that 
continued prosperity will follow the develop- 
ment of small farming in this manner, espe- 
cially when combined with stock-raising, upon 
the broad grazing-lands of the West.”’ 


> 





THE article in our July number on the desert 
cure for consumption, by D. R. McGinnis, sec- 


retary of the St. Paul Commercial Club, has | 


attracted wide attention. Mr. McGinnis is not 
a theorist on this question. He has personally 
observed the remarkably beneficial effects of 
dry air on diseases of the lungs and throat, 
during travel and long residence in arid regions. 
In his recommendation of the Lower Yakima 
Valley, in Washington, as a specially desirable 


| have placed on new mortgages. ”’ 





THE gross earnings of the Northern Pacific 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, were 
$19,791,541. This is an increase over the pre- 

56,56 This great 
gain shows good management and shows, also, 
that the tide has turned in the affairs of this 
road. The N. P. may now be expected to climb 
steadily up to its high-water mark of earnings 
prior to the panic of 1893, and to again reach 
$25,000,000 a year. 

A PARTNER in one of the largest farm-mort- 
gage concerns in St. Paul was asked recently 
whether the total volume of farm mortgages 
in the Northwest has been increased or reduced 
since the panic of 1893. ‘Very largely reduced,” 
he replied; ‘‘we have loaned very little money 
since 1893, and we have received as payments 
of the principal of old mortgages more than 
three times as much as the total amount we 
‘What, then, 


is your conclusion as to the condition of our 


locality for people afflicted with such com- | 


plaints, he takes into account the fact that 
they can live in that region with comfort the 
year round, whereas the long season of extreme 
heat in Arizona and other Southern regions is 
extremely wearing on the general vitality; and 
he also has in mind the opportunities for such 
industrial activity as will provide the means for 
supporting a home. Very few invalids are rich 


farming population?” ‘‘That it is steadily im- 
proving. The farmers are paying off their 
debts. They must, therefore, be moderately 
prosperous, at least. They are certainly doing 
as well as any other class in the community 

better than the merchants or the manufactur- 
ers, and much better than the railroads.’ Yet 


the whirr of the big saws, the odor of the fir 


| and cedar planks, and the graceful and muscu- 


lar forms of his fellow workmen as they ‘bull 
the cants,’’ whatever that may be. Walt Whit- 
man conceived great thoughts among lumber- 
men, fishermen, swart mechanics and red-faced 
Broadway omnibus drivers. 


AFTER forty years of unavailing agitation for 
dress reform, the bicycle has allat once brought 
about the main change which the reformers 
struggled so long and so fruitlessly to accom- 
plish. It isa pity that Amelia Bloomer did not 
live to witness the great revolution in dress 
which made it not 
fashionable for women to appear on the streets 
in short skirts reaching down only to the tops 
It is true that this 
costume is limited to wheeling excursions. but 


has only respectable but 


of high boots and leggings. 


these may embrace afternoon calls and shopping 
trips. A woman in 
attention now 
for 


a short skirt attracts no 
if she appears on the business 
ridden 


left 


streets, she is thought to have 


errand and to have 
her wheel somewhere in the neighborhood. It 
improbable that in another the 
simple and healthful bicycle-dress will be worn 


down-town on some 


is not vear 


during working hours by women employed in 


offices and stores—by women who use their 
wheels to get exercise and to save street-car 
fare. So the world moves; but it would be fool- 


ish to predict that the long skirt, with its possi- 
bilities of graceful lines and effects, that appeal 
to the artistic sense, will ever be wholly aban- 


doned. Since the dawnof civilization in Egypt 


| and Greece, women have clung to it; and they 


the calamity howlers are, if anything, more nu- | 


merous in the rural districts than in the towns. 


| ers is coming into 


THE Northern Pacific Railroad Company has | 


passed out of existence and its place has been 
taken by the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 


pany, which has been duly organized to buy the | 


properties of the old corporation. The old 
company was formed in 1864, on September 1, 
in Melodeon Hall, Boston, by a board of 135 


| persons named in the charter act as commis- 


enough to live in idleness or to change their resi- | 
dence with the changing seasons. They require | 
a place where they can live permanently, and | 
| ing were from Massachusetts, four from Maine, 


earn money during the progress of their cure. 
The fruit-growing and garden industries of the 
Yakima Valley offer such opportunities. 

* 

THE Minnesota State Immigration Associa- 
tion, of which Theodore L. Schurmeier is presi- 
dent and Peter B. Groat secretary, has issued 
an exceedingly creditable and valuable docu- 
ment, in the form of a map folder, setting forth 
in a compact and comprehensive way the ad- 
vantages of this State for new agricultural 
Settlement and for business enterprise. All 
the statements made in this document are mod- 
erate in tone and are supported by the facts. 
There is nowhere a line of exaggeration. The 
reading matter has the impartiality of a cyclo- 
pedia, and the statistics are taken from the 
last census. A good map showing the counties, 
the Congressional Districts, the railway lines 
and all the geographical features, adds ma- 





far, the work of the Immigration Association | 


sioners to organize the corporation. Of these, 
only thirty-three attended the meeting. Four- 
teen of the commissioners present at that meet- 


one from New Hampshire, one from Connecti- 
cut, two from New York, one from Pennsy]- 
vania, three from Michigan, two from Missouri, 
two from the District of Columbia, one from 
Illinois, one from Kansas and one from Min- 
nesota. The first officers of the company were: 
President, Josiah Perham; vice-president, Phi- 
lander Reed; secretary, Chas. S. Perham; treas- 
urer, Increase S. Withington. 


A WASHINGTON contributor, who 
tious to make a career in literature, writes that 
he is working in a sawmill for $1.50 a day, and 
that to “bull cants one to six feet wide and six 
inches thick across rollers and skids, sorting all, 
while others come through the edger, kills all 
ambition and inspiration.’’ This sort of work 
cannot be favorable for inviting the muse, but 


| our contributor should remember that Robert 
terially to the usefulness of the document. For | 
copies, address the secretary at St. Paul. Thus | 


has been carried on wholly by private subscrip- | 


tion. Its value to the State has been so fully 


demonstrated that the next Legislature will 
undoubtedly adopt it as one of the branches of 
the State government. 


Burns composed some of his best poetry while 
following the plow. Then there was 
Ploughman,—the father of English poetry, 

who toiled as a peasant in the fields, and Hans 
Sachs, who wrote several thousand poems sit- 
ting on his shoemaker’s bench, between his 
jobs of cobbling. Perhaps our poet mill-hand 
may yet find inspiration for some good verse in 


is ambi- | 


; man of 
| rupt, 


always will, because it suggests beauty and con- 
ceals defects of person. 

THE pessimistic statement heard so often 
that farming is a losing business at the present 
price of wheat, is disproved by the fact that 
thousands of new farms are opened every year 
in the Northwest. A steady migration of farm- 
Minnesota all the time. 
North Dakota has received a large army of 
new settlers during the past few months. From 
South Dakota, also, come reports of the setting 
in of atideof newagricultural population. The 
facts about farming in this region are, that 
while a man who hires all his labor and tries 
to work a large amount of land and live like a 
means is very likely to become bank- 
the man who tills the soil with his own 
hands and lives economically, gets ahead year 
by year. The farmers, however, 
long ago found out that it is not safe to bank 
on one crop. They raise wheat regularly, but 
they raise something else and always have a 
few head of cattle to sell in the fall and a few 
hogs to convert into pork. There is more hard 
work done by farmers now than there used to 
be in the flush times, and there is less sitting 
around the country taverns and stores telling 
stories and smoking ten-cent cigars; but no 


prosperous 


| level-headed, thrifty, industrious farmer is get- 


ting behind because of the hard times. On the 
contrary, the whole bulk of farm mortgages in 


| our Northwestern States is being steadily re- 


| lished in 


Piers | 


duced, and this fact tells the story of the actual 
condition of our agricultural classes. 


In the library of the Minnesota State His- 
torical Society at St. Paulis a translation, pub- 
London, of the letters of Beltrami, 
describing his journey of discovery to Red Lake 
and the lakes forming the sources of the Mis- 
sissippi. The journey was made in 1823, and 


| the book was translated into English and pub- 


| 





lished in London, the letters being addressed to 
a certain countess who was a warm friend of 
the explorer. In one of the letters, Beltrami 
thus discusses the origin of the name ‘Red 
River: “On the thirty-first of July we reached 
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the real Red River, which descends from the 
east from the lake of the same name and re- 
ceives the Otter Tail River, miscalled the Red 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, the sources of 
which are to the S. S. E. of its confluence. 
Geographers tell us that it takes its name from 
the red sand or gravel which covers its bed, but 
there is nothing redabout it. Theoriginof its 
name is widely different. Red, to be sure, had 
something to do with it, but a red arising from 
very different causes. The river, and the lake 
from which it springs, form the frontier line 
which separates the territory, or pretended 
territory, of the Sioux from that of the Cy- 
powais, or at least the line upon which they 
have always met andstill most frequently meet. 
It may easily be imagined that the waters of a 
stream so situated must often have been ‘red 
with the blood of the slain,’ and that it has 
thus received from both the contending tribes 
the name of the Bloody River—in the Sioux 
language ‘Maniscia Watpa;’ in the Cypowais, 
‘Sohaguaiaguey Sibi.’ The lake isin like man- 
ner called the Bloody Lake.” 





A coop deal of entertaining matter has been 
printed of late in the Eastern papers concern- 
ing that picturesque character, the late Marquis 
de Mores, who is reported to have been killed 
in Africa while leading an expedition into the 
country of hostile tribes southof Tunis. Some 
of this matter iscorrect; some is the romancing 
of space writers. I first met the marquis in 
the spring of 1883. 
unfinished line of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road I stopped at a rude tavern, where the road 


On my way over the then 


crossed the Little Missouri, to get horses and a 
guide fora ride through the Bad Lands. The 
only sleeping-room in the tavern was aloft over 
the barroom, and the night before a party of 
cowboys had disturbed the slumbers of a Mich- 
igan judge and his friend by firing through the 
one gable-end window as they rode past. The 
Michigan men were waiting impatiently fora 
train that would take them homewards. They 
had seen enough of the wild West. Across the 
muddy stream, I noticed a tent and two pick- 
eted horses. ‘The landlord said that a crazy 
Frenchman was encamped there, who talked 
about buying up the whole country fora cattle- 
ranch, building a slaughter-house and shipping 
beef to Chicago. Next day I met the French- 
man and found him to be a remarkably hand- 
some and entertaining fellow. He told methat 
his name was DeMores; that he was a son of 
the Duc de Vallambrosa, a member of one of 
the old royalist families; that he had served in 
the French army in Algiers, belonged to the 
famous Jockey Club in Paris, and had led a gay 
and exciting life in Europeand Africa. ‘‘What 
in the world are you doing out here,” 1 inquired, 
“when all the pleasures of Paris are at your 
command?’’ He explained that he was tired of 
them all; he was weary of civilization; he longed 
for the wilderness; he wanted an absolute con- 
trast to his old life. He was going into the 
business of raising cattle and sheep and ship- 
ping dressed meat to Eastern cities. I learned 
that he had recently married the daughter of 
the wealthy New York banker, Von Hoffmann, 
and that this marriage had put him in posses- 
sion of ample capital to carry out his plans. 
He was a man of fascinating personality. His 
manners were charming, he was an excellent 
horseman, a bold and passionate hunter, and a 
capital conversationalist. 


THe next year the marquis founded his town 
of Medora,—named for his wife,—building a 
modern abattoir, a Catholic church, a hotel, 
cottages for work people and for himself a 
handsome house, standing on a bluff overlook- 
ing miles of the curious country of the Bad 





Lands. Here he lived in princely style. He 
had a French cook, valet, and maid. The house 
was furnished in the style of a hunting chalet, 
with skins of wild animals for rugs and lounge 
covers, and heads, horns and antlers of big game 
on the walls. The wife of the marquis was as 
ardent a lover of the chase as himself. She was 
a daring rider and a good shot, and she shared 
with zest in his hunting expeditions for bear, 
wolves and deer. Parties of friends from the 
East came out in the hunting season to make 
life merry at the chateau. Inthe winters, the 
marquis and madam lived in New York. They 
traveled in a private car. The money of the 
conservative old New York banker flew fast 
and soon worked wonderful changes at Medora. 
Lawless frontiersmen tried to drive the marquis 
out of the Bad Lands. He was fencing up the 
country and interfering with their imaginary 
rights to ride the range at pleasure. Finding 
that they could not scare him they determined 
to kill him, and sent him word of their inten- 
tion. He rode out to meet a party of his ene- 
mies. A battle ensued. The marquis:was vic- 
torious. One man was killed. De Mores was 
tried for murder at Bismarck and was acquitted. 
After the fight no one molested him. He was 
accepted by the rough riders and reckless shoot- 
ers of the region as a comrade. 


THE abattoir enterprise was started. Shops 
were opened for the sale of the beef and mutton 
in Eastern cities, but money was lost from the 
start. In the first place, the powerful opposi- 
tion of the great Chicago packing-houses was 
encountered. They would not handle De Mores’ 
meat or allow him to sell it at a profit if they 
could prevent him from doing so by undersell- 
ing his agents. Then it turned out that the 
whole theory on which the enterprise was based 
Labor was higher at Medora 
than at Chicago, ice cost more, and the hides, 
hoofs, horns and offal of the slaughtered ani- 
mals could not be disposed of to advantage, for 
it was necessary to ship them East at high cost 
for freight. The marquis was by no means 
alone, however, in the economical error that 
the best place to slaughter range cattle and 
sheep is at railroad points near the ranges. 
Other people went into the same experiment, 
and abandoned packing-houses in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Nebraska and Texas stand as mourn- 
ful monuments commemorating this error. De 
Mores is said to have sunk about a quarter of a 
million in his experiment. Medora is a quiet 
place now. The great abattoir issilent and the 
chateau on the hill is desolate. That once 
sprightly newspaper, the Bad Lands Cowboy, 
long ago ceased to exist. The Bad Lands are 
now one of the best stock ranges in the West, 
and the village is still a rendezvous for cowboys 
and ranchmen, but its glory has departed. Its 
traditions are all of the gallant marquis, his 
feats of marksmanship and riding, his good 
stories, his jovial ways, his cigars and French 
brandy, his picturesque costumes and his mas- 
terful ways. It will be many years before his 
memory will fade out in the region of the great, 
fantastic buttes striated with red seoria and 
black lignite, the fossil tree stumps, and the 
wild, free life of the ranges. 


was unsound. 


IN a poem read at the meeting of the Oregon 


pioneers in June, Joaquin Miller calls Oregon | 


‘*Mother of States.’’ This term, originally ap- 
plied to Virginia, can properly be claimed by 
Oregon, also, for the reason that out of her 
original territory were carved the States of 
Washington and Idaho and all of Montana 


lying west of the Rockies. Michigan is another | 
ston, Montana, has his residence lot surrounded 


mother of States, for Michigan Territory origi- 
nally embraced all the country from Lake Huron 
| tothe Mississippi, and Iowa once stretched from 





the Mississippi to the Rockies. So there are 
many mothers in the glorious Union of States. 
Here are the first two verses of Miller’s poem: 
“Emerald, emerald, emerald Land: 
Land of the sun-mists, land of the sea, 
Stately and stainless and storied and grand, 
As cloud-mantled Hood in white majesty— 
Mother of States, we are worn, we are gray— 
Mother of men, we are going away. 


“Mother of States, tall mother of men, 
Of cities, of churches, of homes, of sweet rest, 
We are going away, we must journey again 
As of old we journeyed to the vast, Far West. 
We tent by the river; our feet once more, 
Please God, are set for the ultimate shore. 





* 


THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR. 


As the Minnesota State Fair will be held 
this year the same week that the national en- 
campments of the G. A. R. and the Knights of 
Pythias meet in St. Paul and in Minneapolis 
respectively,—from August 31 to September 5, 
it is important that the exhibits shall be thor- 
oughly representative not only of Minnesota 
but of the entire Northwest. It is already 
evident that people in many States—in the 
East as well as in the West—will take advant- 
age of the low railway rates to attend the en- 
campments named. There will probably be 
200,000 to 300,000 visiting strangers in the 
Twin Cities on these occasions, and thousands 
of them will attend the State Fair and from its 
exhibits form their opinions respecting North- 
western productiveness and Northwestern ca- 
pacity. They will not be mere pleasure-seek- 
ers and sight-seers; they will come here, many 
of them, toinvestigate Northwestern resources, 
products, and prospects. With all this in view, 
the management of the fair has invited the 
commercial bodies of the principal cities in all 
the Northwestern States to participate in the 
fair and thus make it a great exposition of 
Northwestern resources. 

Asaresult, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas are organizing represent- 
ative State exhibits; and, in addition, the great 
transcontinental railways will make displays of 
the products along their lines on a more elabo- 
rate scale than has been attempted for several 
years. The Yellowstone Valley is to make a 
fine display of building-stone, coal and wool, as 
well as of grains, grasses, fruits, melons, etc., 
raised upon irrigated lands; the Flathead Val- 
ley of Montana will send an exhibit of agricult- 
ural products and specimens of timber; Baker 
County, Oregon, will send a magnificent collec- 
tion of gold ore and valuable cabinet specimens, 
and the Northwestern Immigration Bureau of 
that State is organizing a collective exhibit of 
the lumber, mining, agricultural and fishery 
products of the commonwealth; seven counties 
of Northern Idaho have combined to make an 
exhibit of gold, silver, lead and copper ores; 
the Ransom, North Dakota, Immigration As- 
sociation is preparing to make a display of 
grains, grasses and other products, and Minne- 
sota will probably be represented by fine exhib- 
its from every agricultural county in the State. 
It will be a good time to display the fertility of 
the soil of the Northwest, the wealth of the 
mines, the advantages for dairying and gra- 
zing, and the quality of our boundless timber 
resources. Visitors from the South and East 
are certain to be convinced of the real great- 
ness of this section of the country when they 
see the indisputable proofs in the form of prod- 
ucts, and many desirable acquisitions to the 
population of the Northwest may result there- 
from. 


* 





AN ELK-Horn FENcE.—A citizen of Living- 


by a fence made of elk-horns, a novelty not 
seen elsewhere in the country. 
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Hangings Add Beauty. 
Hangings add greatly to the beauty of a 
home. but they should be used as hangings and 
not twisted, looped and pressed out of all sem- 


blance to their original intention. The simplest 
and easiest arrangement of droop and fold are 
the best in the long run. 


A Cosy Corner and Soft Pillows. 

A draped divan, or cosy corner, luxurious 
with its multiplicity of soft pillows, is always 
a desirable addition to a room, but it must be 
adapted to its position and surroundings and 
almost look as if it had grown there; otherwise 
it is simply a ‘‘store fitment,’’ and had better 
be left out altogether. 


What a Shoemaker Says. 

A shoemaker says that people who run down 
their heels and those who have weak ankles 
should always wear laced boots, the latter being 
careful to secure a snug fit about the instep. 
Weak ankles require stiff counters and low 
heels. If there is any play in the instep the 
ankle turns in walking and the heel runs down 
on one side. Wearing shoes with run-down 
heels makes the feet tender and ruins their 
shape. 


New Orleans Tennis Courts. 

“T was walking out St. Charles Avenue, this 
morning,’’ said a Northern visitor, ‘‘and I saw 
several tennis courts the lines of which were 
marked out on the sward by grass of a different 
color from that which carpeted the court. I 
made inquiries about the matter and found 
that nearly all the New Orleans tennis grounds 
were marked off in that way. It is a very 
pretty idea, and one that I have never seen 
anywhere else.”’ 


To Clean White Veils. 

To clean white veils, make a solution of white 
Castile soap and let the veil soak in it fifteen 
minutes. Then press it between the hands in 
warm water, and soap until clean. Rinse in 
clear water, then pour boiling water on a tea- 


spoonful of starch, soak the veil in it for a few | 


minutes and then clap it between the hands 
until nearly dry. Spread a towel over a pillow 
and pin the lace smoothly over it and let it re- 
main until perfectly dry. 


Sure Relief From Choking. 

It is said that a simple and never-failing 
remedy for choking is as follows: 

Immediately reverse the upright position of 
the body supported by the hands and feet ele- 
vated, when instant relief will be obtained and 
the obstruction will fall from the mouth. <A 
child can be seized by the legs, and head turned 
down, and relief will be instantaneous. It is 
said to be a certain remedy for bones in the 
throat, or for any case of strangulation by 
foreign substances. 


The Tired Father. 


Apart from and more important even than 
her manner to a guest, who happens in for an 
hour ora day, says the Puyallup (Wash.) Com- 
merce, is the manner of a daughter to her father 
and mother. The father returns to his home 
after a wearying day at business. He is tired 
in body and mind. Coming back, as his latch- 


key turns in the home door he throws off care; 


| he is joyous at the thought of the dear ones he 


| will meet after hours of absence. 


His young 


| daughter, in apretty gown,with the bloom and 
| freshness only girlhood wears, should be ready 


| to give 
| the cheery 


| the color of that particular table 


him the attention he loves—the kiss, 
word—to help her mother and the 





rest in letting her father see how much he is | 


loved at home. Men give up a great deal for 
their families—their time, 
knowledge they have gained in life’s experi- 
ences. They spend everything freely for their 
home’s sake, and the home should pay its debt 
in much outspoken love. 


The ‘‘Y’’ Fad. 

The letter ‘‘v’’ is being pretty hard-worked 
these days in the society columns, 
the following from a well-known St. Louis 
journal: ‘Miss Lilyan Young and Mrs. Caro- 
lyna McClean will leave soon for Chicago, where 
they will visit friends for several weeks.”’ 
“Pretty soon,”’ says the Arkansaw Thomas Cat, 
‘‘we shall be spelling Mike, ‘‘Myke.’’ The “ty”’ 
fashion came in with the Kathryn girls. No- 
body knows when it will go out. Probably not 
until society is rid of the ninnies who so largely 
compose it.’’ 

Eggs in Therapeutics. 

A mustard plaster made with the white of an 
egg will not leave a blister. 

A raw egg taken immediately will carry down 
a fish-bone that cannot be got up from the 
throat. 

The white skin that lines the shell of an egg 
is a useful application for a boil. 

White of egg beaten with loaf sugar and 
lemon relieves hoarseness. Take a teaspoonful 
once every hour. 

An egg added to the morning cup of coffee 
makes a good tonic. 

A raw egg with the yolk unbroken, taken in 
a glass of wine, is beneficial for convalescents. 
Medical Record. 


The Progressive Luncheon. 

The progressive luncheon is a new and popu- 
lar form of entertainment. It originated in 
the brain of a clever society woman, and is 
likely to become quite a fad. Small tables are 
used, each one having covers laid for four, and 
decorated with its own particular flower. 

A pretty suggestion for a party of sixteen 
would be to have four tables—a violet, a white 
carnation, a jacqueminot and a mignonette 
table—the four colors harmonizing so well. 
Each guest wears a knot of ribbon of the color 
adorning her table, and at the end of each 
course she moves to another table designated 
by a card, which she draws, and on which is 
—a violet, red, 


white or green, as the case may be. 


Amount of Sleep Required. 

A healthy infant sleeps most of the time 
during the first few weeks, and in the early 
years people are disposed to let children sleep 
as they will. But when sixor seven years old— 
when school begins, this sensible policy comes 
to an end, and sleep is put off persistently 
through all the years up to manhood and wo- 
manhood. At theageof tenor eleven the child 
is allowed to sleep only eight or nine hours, 
when its parents should insist on its having 
what it absolutely needs, which is ten or eleven 
hours at least. Up to twenty a youth needs 
nine hours’ sleep, and an adult should have 
eight. Insufficient sleep is one of the crying 
evils of the day. The want of proper rest and 
normal conditions of the nervous system, and 
especially the brain, produces a lamentable 
condition, deterioration in both body and 
mind; and exhaustion, excitability and intel- 


their strength, the | 


lectual disorders are gradually taking the place 
of the love of work, general well-being, and the 
spirit of initiative.—N. Y. Medical Journal. 


Our August Scrap-Book. 

To prevent that shine to the skin with 
which so many are annoyed, especially in warm 
weather, use a little camphor in the water when 
bathing the face. 

Weak and tired eyes are refreshed by bathing 
with warm water and salt. 
hay-fever and kindred affections 

relieved by using fine, dry salt 


Rose-colds, 
may be much 
like snuff. 

Dyspepsia, heartburn and indigestion are re- 


| lieved by a cup of hot water in which a small 


as witness | 


| 


who acts decently 





spoonful of salt has been melted. 

Rubbing the scalp of the head with the hand, 
draws the blood up to the surface of the head 
and not only relieves headache, but adds new 
strength to the hair. 

Although ‘‘rubbing down” is an ordinary 
term, ‘‘rubbing up’? would be more correct, for 
to achieve the best results the rubbing should 
always be upward, toward the heart. 

Linseed oil is a sure remedy for both hard and 
soft corns. If they are indurated and very 
painful, the relief it gives in a short time is 
most grateful. Bind on a soft rag saturated 
with linseed oil and continue to dampen it with 
the oil every night and morning until the corn 
can be removed easily and without pain. 


Criticising a Calling Custom. 

“The best etiquette in the world,”’ 
writer in the Minneapolis Commercial Bulletin, 
‘is common sense. I have no sympathy with 
etiquette that violates the first principle of 
good manners by being stiff; the individual 
is at all times within the 
confines of good etiquette, that of being gentle- 
manly or womanly. 

“There are people who say that return calls 
must be made within so many days or your 
name will go on the blacklist. I say, let it go 
there, then. My door is open to people when- 
ever they choose to come, and I never employ a 
clerk to check up for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether or not the day limit for return 
calls has been exceeded. On the other hand, I 
make calls whenever it is convenient for me to 
do so, and I never pay attention to the order of 
the calling schedule. The moment a call is re- 
duced to the blue-book limit, that moment it 
becomes formal and, as a result, lifeless. If 
there is anything to be detested in the social 
life of the day, it is the society call. 

“It may be argued that a calling day is neces- 
sary, because otherwise the freedom for other 
engagements might be interfered with. There 
may be a grain of truth in the argument, and 
I wouldn't stand in the way of the assignment 
of a day for calls, when there is the proper 
motive back of it; but the assignment of a day 
for calls simply to be in the “push,” as our 
modern day speech would express it, is too yul- 
gar to be thought of from the standpoint of 
etiquette. 

“There is no social relation worth exercising 
except that of friend to friend. I wouldn't 
give a farthing for all the calls the “four hun- 
dred” can make in a year; they are like chaff, 
without substance or value. There isa delight 
in the visit of a friend, or of an acquaintance, 
that has a friendly motive back of it; there is 
a pleasure about the exchange of courtesies 
that counts in the life we live. This sort of 
friend doesn’t work by the card; he acts like a 
friend, and he has the character that comes 
from sincerity. Stick to that friend and throw 
your etiquette book into the waste-basket, un- 
less you have sufficient common-sense to take 
the sense out of it and discard the rest.” 


says a 
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The Growth of Lake Commerce. 


In considering the business interests of the 


Northwest, the average man is apt to overlook 


entirely the present remarkable growth of com- 
merce on the Great Lakes. It has been a season 
of unexampled prosperity—a season of record 
breaking in ship-building and in the mighty 
volume of lake transactions. The total ton- 
nage of lake craft exceeds a million and a quar- 


ter tons, and the vessels 


000: but 1,000 vessels, 


less than 
about 900,000 tons burden, have in eight months 
10,000,000 tons 


transported cargoes of nearly 


weight—a feat unequaled in any other portion 
of the world. 


ion that 


A noted authority isof the opin- 
lake commerce will aggregate a hun- 


dred millions of tons in the first year of the 
next century—a tonnage more than double that 
of 1895. 


Up to July 1, 1,500,000 tons freight 
passed up and down the Sault River, connect- 
ing Lakes Superior and Huron, than for the 
corresponding period last year. So far as Du- 
luth is concerned, it is learned from the monthly 


more 


summary of finance and commerce, prepared by 
the U. S. Treasury Department, that the im- 
ports at that port for May, 1896, aggregated 
$298,251, against. $114,912 for May, 1895; while 
the exports for May, 1896 were $782,201, against 
$516,722 for May, 1895. Imports for the eleven 
ending May, $1,541,975, 
$760,549 for the corresponding eleven 
months a year ago, the exports for the same 
periods being $3,396,756 against $1,990,451. The 
Duluth figures indicate that 
there has been an increase of nearly fifty per 
cent in the amount of freight received and for- 
warded from the port of Duluth to July 1, as 


months IS96, were 


against 


customs house 


compared with the same period last season. 
Last season, to July 1, the amount of freight 
moved was 1,307,715 tons; while this season, for 
was 1,981,314 tons, an in- 
trifle 
In the figures used all tons are con- 
the actual 
for iron ore is reckoned in gross tons. 


the same period, it 
crease Of 674,026 tons for a over two 
months. 
sidered net; figures would be more, 

Other lake ports show corresponding growths. 
At no port is there a falling off in lake trans- 
Demand pace with 
facilities, and ‘‘nowhere in the world,” says the 
New York 


methods of 


actions, seems to keep 


Seaboard, “does the perfection of 
handling water-borne 
approximate, even remotely, to the marvelous 
that the last half-decade 
witnessed upon the Great Lakes.” 


achievements have 

Many of the lake carriers are of immense size. 
Of the hundred or more new vessels constructed 
or in course of construction this year, twelve 


will carry 5,000 tons and twenty-three will 
carry 4,000 tons each. About sixty of them 
will be built of steel. The largest are 400 to 


404 and 412 feet long. Against this lake enter- 
prise let us place the East and West seaboard, 
where, last spring, only seventy-one vessels 
were under construction, most of them small. 
Only one—the cruiser Brooklyn—is 400 feet 


commerce | 


all told, number over | 


aggregating 








long—her 


exact length, while the lake list has 
thirteen vessels that exceed that length. 
Encouraging Business Outlook. 
Notwithstanding the uneasiness that always 
characterizes business circles in national elec- 
tion times, the first seven months of the pres 
There 
improvement of conditions 
Northwest, and in the whole- 
sale circles of St. Paul and Minneapolis marked 
advances have been made. Houses in nearly all 
lines have extended their territory, added to 


ent year have been fairly prosperous. 
has been a steady 


throughout the 


their list of customers and distributed a largely 
increased amount of merchandise. Dry goods 
houses, boot and shoe concerns, hardware firms 
and fur manufacturing establishments have in- 
creased their lines and facilities greatly, and 
their hold on Northwestern trade is today 
firmer than ever. The same may be said of 
grocery lines. 
been redeemed by a complete reorganization of 
the company on a stronger financial basis than 
ever. The general grocery business compares 
well with transactions of former years, and in 
many respects material advances have been 
A steady improvement has character- 
ized the drug market, harness and saddlery men 


made. 


cilities, and in heavy manufacturing lines the 
situation is equally encouraging. 
disturbing conditions follow, the year 1897 will 
certainly usher in a season of prosperity that 
will gladden the whole Northwestern country. 


The Commercial Value of Eggs. 





Far ahead of dairying and exceeding the | 


fruit-growing industry of the country by mil- 
lions of dollars annually, is the revenue derived 
from the barnyard hen. 


eggs, that Northwestern farmers should regard 
the subject as its great importance deserves 
and let the poultry product enter more largely 
into all their schemes for diversified farming. 


The one failure noted has since | 


| have been compelled to add largely to their fa- | 


| quires the services of about 1,500 men. 
Should no | 


ing fine leather. To these sources of demand 
is due the uniformly high price of eggs. Viewed 
as a commodity—as an article from which larg: 
profit may be derived at small expense and at 
comparitively no risk, the egg takes rank and 
precedence above all other farm products and 
merits systematic encouragement. 


Great Coal Interests at the Head of the Lakes 

Considered as coal depots, the ports of Du- 
luth and West Superior at the head of th 
Great Lakes occupy a unique position. Ther 
is no important receiving depot in the count 
where it is so necessary to store and to accu 
mulate so large a supply of coals for winter use 
Chicago, Buffalo and Cleveland can get coal by 
rail, but at the head of the lakes all coal must bx 
received within the season of navigation. Prac 
tically speaking, during the summer months th: 
coal products of Pennsylvania are transporte: 
to the head of the lakes in order that fuel ma 
be provided for the Great Northwest during 
the winter months; and to meet this require 
ment, each of the mammoth docks at Dulut! 
and Superior call for an amount of coal whic! 
is almost sufticient to keep one mine hard at 
work. This statement can be verified by fig- 
ures. The coal year extends from May to May 
Within this period—taking the volume of bus 
ness in 1895 for a basis—the total tonnage of al 
coals discharged at Duluth and Superior was 
nearly 3,000,000 tons—a tonnage which almost 
equals the vessel tonnage at Buffalo. At thes« 
two ports, which are practically one port, ther« 
are ten immense coal docks. The total capita! 
invested in these docks is not less than two 
millions of dollars, and, in addition to these 
permanent investments, at least $5,000,000 more 
are required to carry on the business. 

In order to place this vast industry in as 
simple a light as possible, so that any person 
may have a comprehensive knowledge of it, the 
annual coal receipts at these ports are here re- 
duced to car-loads. Three million tons equal 
176,471 car-loads of seventeen tons weight each. 
To handle this enormous quantity of coal re- 
At the 
lowest estimate, this one industry provides 
food, clothing and shelter for 6,000 men, women 


| and children in the ports of Duluth and Supe- 


It is because of this | 
revenue and the steadily growing demand for | 


rior. The territory comprises the whole of the 
Northwest, including Iowa and parts of Mani 
toba. Scattered throughout this territory ar 
three thousand to four thousand retail dealers 
in coal, all of whom get their supplies from 
these docks at the head of the lakes. These 
firures will prepare the reader for the state- 
ment that the total volume of business trans- 


| acted by these coal companies at Duluth and 


Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska raise and mar- 
ket more eggs than Minnesota, Wisconsin and | 


the whole Northwest. A farmer may look upon 
his individual receipts from such a source as 
insignificant, but he will find that a little care 
and enterprise in this direction will pay him 
well, and that, in the aggregate, the amount of 
wealth brought into his State and kept within 
his State will amount to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars per annum. Few people are aware of 
the fact that eggs are not all consumed for food 
A large proportion of the eggs used 
in this country go into the manufacture of 
some article other than food. For instance, 
the calico print works use over 40,000,000 dozen 
eggsa year. Photographic establishments use 
millions of dozens, and clarifiers of wine use 
over 10,000,000 dozen per annum. The demand 
from these sources alone increases faster than 
the table demand. Eggs are also used by book- 
binders, kid-glove manufacturers and for tinish- 


purposes. 


Superior amounts to not less than ten millions 
of dollars per annum. 

The distributing facilities of these ports, as 
compared with those of the other Great Lakes 
ports, are very superior, no other port holding 
equal rank. Theadmirableand quite universal 
railway connections enable the various compa- 
nies to supply the interior trade promptly and 
adequately. And only the best coalsare handled. 
The anthracite comes, of course, from Penn- 
sylvania fields, and the bituminous products 
come from Pennsylvania, Ohio and Virginia, 
the two first named States being chief pro- 
ducers. Asit is the policy of the coal compa- 


| nies at the head of the lakes to make practically 





the same prices that are quoted in Chicago, it 
will be seen that Northwestern fuel interests 
are conserved to the fullest extent possible. All 
in all, the coal interests at Duluth and Superior 
represent a gigantic outlay of capital, energy 
and enterprise. It is impossible to produce 
illustrations of each dock, but those found in 
this issue are among the largest, and the com- 
panies named are strictly representative. 
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The Pioneer Fuel Company. 


only. 


The business of the Pioneer Fuel Company, | 
one of the oldest and strongest coal companies | 
at the head of the lakes, was founded way back | 


in 1870. Ata later period the company was in- 
corporated. 
luth, but the company also has important of- 
fices and yards in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
When visiting the Zenith City it would be 
worth anyone’s while to inspect the Pioneer’s 
dock. 
800 feet in width by 2,000 feet in length. 
this dock and the company’s dock at Gladstone, 
Michigan,—the lake port of the Soo Line,—the 
company handles about 500,000 tons of coal per 
annum. The area of the property owned will 
permit of dock extensions suflicient to enable 
the company to increase its coal tonnage to 
meet any future requirements. Anthracite 


The general sales oftices are in Du- | 


The dimensions of the dock-proper are | 
Over 


Fuel Company has perfected arrangements this 
season whereby it is able to introduce for North- 


western use the celebrated Pocahontas smoke- | 


less coal. Considering the fact that this coal has 
to be hauled nearly 500 miles from the mines 
in Virginia to the company’s shipping ports 
on Lake Erie, it is surprising that the man- 
agement is able to market it here at prices 
which are so very low when compared with 
those obtained for other grades of coal. This 
Pocahontas coal will probably be used most 


| generally for domestic purposes, and for steam 


purposes wherever it is, or wherever it shall be- 


| come, an object to abate the almost intolerable 


smoke nuisance. It is a powerful steam gen- 
erator. Professor McCreath, the eminent geol- 


ogist of Pennsylvania, says that for steam pur- | 


poses ‘the Pocahontas coal cannot be excelled, 


In pursuance of.this policy, the Pioneer | 


satisfactory every way. In St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis it is equally popular. This wonderful 
Pocahontas coal affords an easy and economical 
solution of the ever vexing smoke question. 
That the Pioneer Fuel Company will have a 


great future demand for it, there can be no 
doubt. With this high-grade coal in hand, and 


the most favorable arrangements for obtaining 
the best grades from the Pennsylvania fields, 
the company’s territory, which comprises all 
tributary States, will always be supplied with 
the choicest fuels that the mines of the earth 
yield. 

In interviewing the men who are responsible 
for the management of the immense coal inter- 
ests illustrated in this number of Tur Norrni- 
WEST MAGAZINE,—interests which involve mill- 
ions of dollars annually, one remarkable feat- 


ure is noted. It is the fact that these men 





THE PIONEER2FUELSCOMPANY’S DOCK ATsDULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


coal is under cover, and the docks are equipped | 
with such appliances as insure clean, dry, well- 
screened coal... No coal is put upon the market 
in better condition. All the principal railway 
lines entering Duluth have direct access to the 
dock, andthe company has arrangements which 
insure similar connections with all future roads. 
The Pioneer Fuel Company is not controlled 
by any mining interest. This makes it possible 
for the management to constantly maintain a 
position that enables it to obtain for Northwest- 
ern consumers the very best grades of coal 
those grades that are most desirable and most 
economical for the people. Instead of crowd- 
ing on the market some particular grade, re- 
gardless of its quality, the company is in posi- 
tion to secure the choicest grades and such 





as recommendations from those who have used 
it upon locomotives, steamboats, and in fac- 


tories and mills, show it to be unusually free | 


from smoke. and leaves but little ash. It does 


not clog or choke the flues of the boilers, or of | 


the chimneys, as nearly all the coal is consumed 
in making an intense fire, thus generating more 
steam and doing more work per pound of coal 
than any other kind.” It is used by several of 
the Government cruisers and by hundreds of 
the largest industrial concerns in the country. 
William Cramps & Sons, the great ship and 
engine builders of Philadelphia, ‘‘consider it 
the best coal they have ever used.’’ The pow- 
erful Adams & Westlake Company has used it 
twenty-three months and pronounce it the most 
economical coal they. ever used—smokeless and 


have their affairs under so complete control 
that they can put their hands upon any detail 
thereof at a moment’s notice. There may be 
confusion and lack of system in a little grocery 
store—so small that it ought to run itself, but 
with corporations like the Pioneer Fuel Com- 
pany, whose business would naturally appear 


| complicated, everything moves with a pre- 


cision that is as admirable as it is wonderful. 
Indeed, the noted suécess of this company is 
largely due to its almost faultless management, 
in praise of which these few words are alto- 
gether ‘inadequate. Capital is a good thing 
and opportunity is a necessity, but either pos- 
sesses little value if not controlled and made 
the most of by a wise and far-seeing manage- 
ment, 
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Twelve Million Tons Per Annum. 

\ company that has made remarkable prog- 
ress since opening its Northwestern general 
office at Minneapolis, is the powerful Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Company. While 
the general office for the Northwest is in Min- 
strong branch offices are located at 
Duluth, West Superior, Milwaukee 
which points also do a large retail 


neapolis, 
St. Paul, 
and Omaha 
business In each of these cities are agents 
after the 


a close supervision of the territory 


who look company’s interests and 
maintain 
under their charge. This company has docks 
at Duluth, West Superior and Milwaukee, and 


vards at other points. The West Superior dock 


year, 12,000,000 of which are mined by this one 
corporation, it is evident that the product 
handled by the company must be of a very su- 
perior quality. All grades of bituminous coals 
are handled, including smithing coals. 

It will at once be seen that to carry on so 
enormous a business large capital is required. 
Practically the entire country is supplied. Di- 
vided into territorial departments, each terri- 
tory has its headquarters’ office and manage- 
ment. The Northwest field comprises all the 
territory north and west of Chicago and north 
of Kansas City—a territory larger than that of 
any other coal company doing business on the 
lakes, and one which calls for thorough organ- 





RECEIVING DOCK OF THE 


is 400 feet wide and 1,400 feet long. All the 
docks have revolving screens and all anthracite 
All the 
improved coal appliances are provided. At 
West Superior and Milwaukee the docks are 
equipped with endless cables for switching cars 


coal is screened prior to being loaded. 


without delay, an arrangement which saves a 
deal of time in weighing and loading. 


The hard coal is under cover and shipped clean 


great 


and dry. 
The Philadelphia & 


Company claim to be the largest coal producers 


Reading Coal and Iron 


or miners in the world. It mines twelve mill- 
ion tons of anthracite per annum in the fa- 
mous Schuylkill region. As the total tonnage 
of coal mined amounts to only 40,000,000 tons a 


ization, vast coal supplies, and executive ability 
of the highest order. 

A glance at the company’s shipping facilities 
shows them to be unsurpassed. With docks at 





ease with which each department may, when 
opportunity arises, be made auxiliary to any 
other department. 

A study of the fuel industry which finds its 
main investment at Duluth and West Supe- 
rior, indicates that the companies doing busi- 
ness at those ports have all been fairly pros- 
perous. A reasonable return has been mad 
upon their respective investments. Not one 
company, however, so far ascan be learned, has 
greater cause for self-gratulation than the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Company 
The opening of its Northwestern general offic: 
at Minneapolis has been followed by a steady 
growth and development of business through- 





PHILADELPHIA & READING COAL AND IRON COMPANY, DULUTH, MINN. 


out the whole territory. The volume of busi- 
ness has been satisfactory in every respect. 
Trade extensions are of constant occurrence. 


| J. H. Sessions, the Northwestern sales agent, 


Duluth, West Superior and Milwaukee, many | 
. | 
advantages are claimed over other large com- 


panies that are less favorably situated. 
the dock at Chicago is under the control of the 
Chicago department, coal is shipped from there 
whenever it becomes necessary or advisable. 
It is doubtful if any company in the country 
has better—while few have equal—transporta- 
tion or distributing facilities. This is due to 
the company’s vast interests, the magnitude of 
its business transactions, the wide and very 
general extent of the territory covered, and the 


While | 
| eral dissolution can disturb. 





has managed wisely and well. He has studied 
the needs of his field thoroughly and has se- 
cured a foothold which nothing short of gen- 
From this time 
forward the company’s business may be ex- 
pected to develop more rapidly than ever. Its 
almost unlimited financial ability and coal- 
producing resources, added to its superior ship- 
ping and distributing facilities, will enable it 
to occupy and to maintain a leading position 
among the heaviest fuel providers of the 
country. 
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The Youghiogheny and Lehigh Coal 
Company. 

A large number of companies go 
to form the total of the vast coal 
interests at the head of Lake Supe- 
rior. Of these companies, none is 
better known or enjoys higher com- 
mercial standing than the Yough- 
iogheny and Lehigh Coal Company. 
The main offices are in West Supe- 
rior. There are large branch offices 
in Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis, through which the coal products 
of the company are easily and quickly 
distributed throughout the territory 
covered. This territory comprises 
all the States that are tributary to 
Northwestern wholesale interests. 

The company’s dock at West Su- 
perior, Which it owns, was completed 
last fall. It is 300x1,200 feet in di- 
mensions and has a storage capacity 
for 500,000 tons of coal. Three boats 
can be unloaded at one time. The 
company has another dock — the 
Northern Pacific—at Old Superior, 
a dock of its own in Chicago, on the 
North Branch of the river, two oth- 
ers at Fairport and at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and one at Erie, Pennsylvania. 
The new dock at West Superior is 
equipped with the most modern ap- 
pliances. It has separate unloading 
rigs for anthracite and bituminous 
coals, and all the anthracite is 
screened by revolving screens and 
kept under cover. As this dock is on the Lake 
Superior Terminal Railway, all the transpor- 
tation lines are reached free of switching. 

The Youghiogheny and Lehigh Coal Com- 
pany are miners of the celebrated Youghi- 
ogheny soft coal, and sales agents for Wilkes 
Barre, Shamokin and Schuylkill anthracites. 
A specialty is made of all the leading grades of 
bituminous coals, no company being better able 
to supply demands for this staple product. Last 


YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL COMPANY.—SHOWING SHEDS AT WEST 





YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO.—-CENTER OF DOCK 


year a total of 500,000 tons of coal was handled 
an amount which, large as it is, will be greatly 
exceeded the present coal year. 

It is an incorporated company. Francis L. 
Robbins is president, George E. Tener vice- 
president and treasurer, and A. W. Horton is 
the well-informed and enterprising secretary 
and manager. The straightforward policy of 
these gentlemen, coupled with their knowledge 
of business conditions and Northwestern needs 





SUPERIOR FOR ANTHRACITE COALS, 





AT WEST SUPERIOR SHOWING BITUMINOUS COALS 


| has made their interests popular throughout a 

| wide territory. Mr. Horton, the manager, is 
quiet and unassuming, but his conduct of the 
affairs of the company is characterized by un- 
tiring energy and a resourcefulness that com- 
mands cordial respect from his closest compet- 
itors and from all who know him. 


Where Dock Equipments Come From. 
In equipping the great coal docks at Duluth 
and Superior the proprietors thereof 
have drawn largely upon the well- 
known Robinson & Cary Company of 
St. Paul. Among the more recent 
and extensive plants installed by 
this company is the Northwestern 
Coal Railway Company’s new dock 
at Superior, on Allouez Bay. This 
plant consists of six Brownell hor- 
izontal return tubular boilers, each 
sixty inches in diameter and sixteen 
feet long, rated at eighty horse- 
power each, the total capacity 
amounting to 480 horse-power. These 
boilers are provided with the most 
modern engineering appliances, con- 
sisting of pop safety valves, reli- 
ance water columns, automatic self- 
closing water gauges, ete. The air 
for the furnaces is supplied by a 
Sturtevant direct-connected steam 
fan. The engine power consists of 
two Buckeye automatic cut-off en- 
vines, one of 350 and one of 150 
horse-power, the total capacity be- 
ing 500 horse-power. These engines 
are arranged so that either can do 
the work of the dock singly, or in 
conjunction with the other. The 
system of manilla rope is used to 
transmit the power from both en- 
gines to the line shaft. This line 
shaft extends the full length of the 
dock—about a 1,000 feet long, re- 
volves at the high speed of 400 rey- 
olutions per minute, and is equipped 
with forty hoisting drums operated 
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YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL COMPANY.-—-RECEIVING SIDE OF DOCK AT WEST SUPERIOR. 


by frictions \ Robinson patent feed-water 
heater is used to heat the feed-water passing to 
the boilers, the exhaust steam from either 
or both engines being arranged to discharge 
through the heater or to the atmosphere. To 
supply the boilers a Blake boiler feed-pump is 
used, the boilers also being 
furnished with Metropolitan 
automatic injectors. The dock 
is likewise provided with a 
complete system of fire pro- 
tection consisting of one du- 
plex underwriters’ fire pump 
having a capacity of 1,000 
gallons of water per minute 
and connected to a continu- 
ous line of six-inch pipe ex- 
tending along each side and 
across each end of the dock 
a total length of about 3,000 
feet, with hydrants located 
at intervals of 270 feet, each 
hydrant being supplied with 
alength of tire hose. Assteam 
ison the boilers day and night, 
this fire apparatus isavailable 
for instant use at any time. 
The Robinson & Cary Com- 
pany also took the contract 
last season for furnishing the 
machinery required on the 
docks of the Ohio Coal Com- 
pany at Duluth. This plant 
consists of tive Brownell hor- 
izontal return tubular boilers 
of 100 horse-power capacity 
each, the boilers being set in 
one battery with dividing 
walls between each, so that 
any one of the boilers may be 
operated separately or all of 
them simultaneously. These 
boilers, which are provided 
with all the latest engineer- 
ing appliances, are equipped 
with McClave patent rocking 





drum hoisting engines, in addition to 
which there are used ten fifteen horse- 
power engines. The steam supply for 
all these engines is furnished from two 
main lines of eight-inch steam pipe lo- 
cated on each side of the dock and ex- 
tending from the boiler-room, located 
at the lake end of the dock, to the 
shore end of the same, a distance of 
1,500 feet. To provide for the expan- 
sion and contraction of these long lines 
of large pipe, fourteen eight-inch Har- 
vey expansion joints were used, seven 
in each line. To overcome the effects 
of condensation of the steam in these 
pipes, so far from the boilers, the pipes 
were covered with Harvey patent pipe- 
covering, Which in turn is covered with 
sheet steel painted. The loss of steam 
pressure between the boilers and the 
extreme ends of the pipe lines, a dis- 
tance exceeding 1,500 feet, was less than 
live pounds—a fact which shows the 
efticiency of the pipe covering. 

The foregoing are simply illustra- 
tions of the character of the work that 
the Robinson & Cary Company is pre- 
pared to execute. In addition to the 
lines named, the company has installed 
numerous power-plants for all classes 
of service throughout the Northwest. 
Established in 1870 and incorporated 
in 1889, the company has grown to such 
proportions that it now covers the vast 
territory embracing Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, the two Dakotas, Montana, 
Washington and Idaho. S. M. Cary 
grate-bars, the air for the furnaces being sup- , is president and treasurer, R. B. Whitacre is 
plied by a Sturtevant direct-connected steam | vice-president, and E. F. Sands is the secretary 
fan. With the aid of these grate-bars and | —all of St. Paul. The general lines carried 
forced draft, the refuse of the dock is used suc- | consist of all kinds of wood and iron-working 
cessfully for fuel. The power plant consists of | machinery, engines, boilers, railroads, mill and 
ten sixty horse-power double cylinder double mining supplies, ete. 








OHIO COAL COMPANY’s DOCK AT DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
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A Great Minnesota Fuel Company. 

In 1877 a company was incorporated in Min- 
nesota whose business has since grown to im- 
mense proportions and whose name is known 
from Missouri, Illinois and Kansas to Montana 
and the Provinces of British America. The 
North Western Fuel Company, of St. Paul, to 
which this article refers, is a Minnesota cor- 
poration whose original stockholders were all 
residents of this State and whose present ofti- 
cers, With one exception, are well-known citi- 
zens of this city. While the general offices of 
the company are in St. Paul, important branch 
offices are established in Milwaukee, West Su- 
perior, Washburn and Green Bay in Wisconsin, 
and in St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth in 
Minnesota. Through these branch or loca! of- 
tices coal is placed with consumers by the com- 
pany direct; and, as the company’s territory 





reached by all roads entering that town, and 
two at Milwaukee that are reached directly by 
the Chicago & Northwestern and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railways. Our illustra- 
tion shows the great dock of the Northwestern 


Coal Railway Company at West Superior. This | 


company handles the North Western Fuel Com- 
pany’s coal exclusively, under contract. The 
present dimensions of the dock are 450 feet in 
width by 1,400 feet in length; when completed, 
the dock will be six times as large and have a 


capacity exceeding that of any dock on the | 


Great Lakes. Today it has a storage capacity 
for 400,000 tons. Four boats can be unloaded 
at one time, and the largest coal carriers can 
be unloaded within ten hours. All anthracite 
coal is under cover, and, thus protected from 
the weather, is shipped to patrons in a clean 
and dry condition. 


mind that a gigantic territory is covered, and 
| that the company’s unsurpassed receiving, ship- 
ping and distributing facilities enable it to 
| transact so enormous a_ business promptly, 
methodically, and easily. 

At the head of the corporation are the follow- 
ing named officers; President, E. N. Saunders of 
St. Paul; first vice-president, A. C. Jones of 
Duluth; second vice-president, E. L. Booth of 
St. Paul; secretary and treasurer, C. M. Benham 
and E. L. Shepley respectively, both of St. Paul. 
The general offices are on the first floor and to 
the right of the Fourth Street entrance to the 
beautiful Endicott Arcade building. The rooms 
are spacious, well lighted, very conveniently ar- 
ranged, and equipped with every facility for 
transacting business interests of large import- 
ance. High character, unfailing enterprise and 
excellent management, have won for this com 








VIEW OF NORTHWESTERN COAL RAILWAY COMPANY’S COAL DOCK AT WEST.SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 


At this dock the coal of the North Western Fuel Company is handled exclusively, under contract. Its present dimensions are 450 feet in width by 1,400 in length; when completed, the 
dock will be six times as large. It has storage capacity for 400,000 tons of coal. Four boats can be unloaded at one time. 


comprises the States of Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Northern Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, 
and the Province of Manitoba across the bor- 
der, it is easily seen that shipments of coal can 
be made direct from the docks via all railways 
running into the territory named. These facil- 
ities save delay in shipping, and give the North 
Western Fuel Company great prestige among 
the mighty army of coal distributors and con- 
sumers, who are visited regularly by five trav- 
eling salesmen. 

The company has a dock at Duluth on the 
St. Paul & Duluth Railway, one at West Su- | 
perior reached by the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- | 
neapolis & Omaha Railway, one at Washburn | 
reached by the Omaha road, one at Green Bay 





The North Western Fuel Company is the ex- 
clusive representative, for the entire Northwest, 


pany a firm position in the confidence and esti- 


| mation of the Northwest public. The members 


in the sale of the anthracite (Scranton) coal of | 


the powerful Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 


ern concern, and also represents the New Pitts- | 


burgh Coal Company in the sale of the cele- 
brated Powell’s Run coal. To give an idea of 
the volume of business that is being transacted 
by this St. Paul company, it is only necessary 
to state that in 1895 it handled and sold be- 
tween 1,200,000 and 1,500,000 tons of anthracite 
and bituminous coal. To haul this immense 
quantity of coal in car-loads of 30,000 pounds 
each, would require 80,000 to 100,000 cars. If 
crowded to its full capacity, the company could 
handle 2,500,000 tons of coal per annum. These 


| are gigantic figures; but it must be borne in 


are public-spirited, possess influence in civic as 
well asin business circles, and command respect 
as individuals as well as in their collective or 
corporate capacity. 

Although millions are involved, the business 
is carried on as quietly and as unostentaciously 
as a little business of $10,000 a year. It is the 
result of strength, system, and perfect business 
facilities. These, taken with the superior 
quality of the coals handled and the company’s 
unsurpassed shipping and transportation re- 
sources, place the North Western Fuel Com- 
pany in the front rank of the wholesale coal 
producers of this country. It is with pleasure 
that its magnitude is herein described. 
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st. Paul & Western Coal Co., 


Wholesale Dealers in 








Lehigh 
Valley 
Anthracite, 


and 
Sunday 
Creek 

Hocking. 





VIEW OF OUR ANTHRACITE SHEDS AND SCREEN ROOMS AT WEST SUPERIOR. 
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VIEW ON OUR DOCK AT WEST SUPERIOR, 


General Office, Manhattan Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
GEO. W. BRIGHT, President. C. 8. MORGAN, Vice-President and Manager. 
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MINNESOTA STATE FAIR 


and Northwestern Exposition, } 


Midway between St. Paul and Minneapolis,<= r 
-~->AUGUST 31 to SEPTEMBER 5 Inclusive. 


t= This is the week of the G. A. R. National Encampment at St. Paul, 4 
and the National K. P. Encampment at Minneapolis. | 








All railroads give a rate of ONE CENT PER MILE, good for THIRTY DAYS, without discrimination i 
as to purchaser. | 


Exhibits of Agricultural Products, Fruits, Minerals and Timber are desired from every Northwestern State. 
Space for exhibition is furnished free. There will be at least 200,000 visitors, coming from all parts of the U. S. 


The greatest opportunity ever offered to advertise the resources of the Northwest. 
Por information write E. W. RANDALL, Secretary, Hamline, Minn. 


THIRD ANNUAL SPOKANE FRUIT FAIR. 
Octorer Sth to 17th Inclusive. 


The Northwestern Mining Convention will also be held during the Fruit Fair and will make one of the handsomest 
displays of Ores that has ever been seen. Applications have already been received tor space that will require doub- 
ling, perhaps trebling, size of exposition building. Last year there were 51,000 paid admissions, It is certain that 
we will have over 100,000 this year. For information address 

FP. W. SMITH, Secretary and Manager, Spokane, Washington. 


Lehieh Coal && Coke Go’s Dock, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 


=" cet ta a a — rn ——~ —_ 
























General Office, 115 E. 4th St., St. Paul, Minn. W. P. GUILD, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
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A WONDERFUL MINNESOTA COLLECTION. 


Clark Orton, of Ortonville, Minnesota, has 
one of the most complete paleontological and 
ornithological collections in the Northwest. 
He has over 500 stone implements of the first 
and second stone age. In grooved implements 
he has eighty-one stone axes and hammers of all 
shapes and sizes. Among other stone imple- 
ments is a skinning-knife of very unique work- 
manship; also an especially fine ax of the first 
There are also stone weights used 
for weighing. ‘They are round in shape. One 
specimen is a half-weight, having been made by 
splitting a whole weight in the center. A sec- 
ond has a small part ground off so as to make it 
lighter. Two of these are exactly the same 
weight. They are made from a black stone 
found in New Mexico, where these specimens 


stone age. 


are commonly found, and were used among the 
Aztecs. This, says the Minneapolis Journal, 
shows the existence of these people in the neigh- 
borhood of Big Stone Lake, and that bartering 
and trading was carried on by them. Among 
his ornithological specimens are the great black- 
backed gull, whose territory is the North At- 
lantic; the burrowing owl and the dunlin or ox 
bird, belonging to the Spine family. Mr. Orton 
has made a special study of the order Anseres, 
and in the duck family he states that, out of the 
thirty-one existing species, twenty-six of them 
have been found and classified by him on Big 
Stone Lake. In oology, his collection is also 
rich, and in five years he gathered, within ten 
miles of Ortonville, 178 varieties of birds’ eggs. 
Lately he has bought the Porter collection of 
antlers. This contains six elk-heads, one of 
whose antlers measures nearly six feet; eight 
deer-heads and five mountain-sheep heads, the 
horns on one of these measuring fifteen inches 
in circumference at the base, with three feet of 
coil. Included are two robes from a black and 
brown bear, also an elk-head in the felt. With 
the exception of the antlers, his collection was 
made within ten miles of Ortonville. 


Mrs. HILL, 
Manufacturer of 


Dr. BURNS’ 


CORSETS, 
Waists and 


92 S. 7th St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - 
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RED RIVER VALLE 


FARM LANDS. 


The firms advertised below are recommended by this magazine as responsible. They solicit correspondence from intelligent 


settlers. 





NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 





CHEAP HOMES. 


a 4 
I have a large tract of WiLp or UNIMPROVED 


HARDWOOD LANDS at $5.00 per acre; railroad and 
other lands especially adapted to dairying pur- 
poses, and also IMPROVED FARMS at moderate 


—- 
, 
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A 1,000,000 Acres of Land ( 


* For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE. 


Henry J. Ratu, Clerk of Court, Pine Co., 


Pine City, Minn. 
MPS es ae 8) 


Address i 


}\, HOPEWELL CLARKE, Lard Com'r, St. P. & D. R. R., 


St. Paul, Minn. 
= te 


FARMS AND WILD LANDS — 


te 





,., 


in Polk and Beltrami Counties, } 
$5 to $15 per acre. 
Nearest point to the Red Lake Reservation, to open 
soon. Have you money to loan on first-class im- 
| proved farms? Principal and interest guaranteed. 


BENNETT & STREET, Attorneys at Law, 
Fosston, PoLkK Co., MINN. 


_— oe 





a wie 
y*" KLUZAK & FURMAN, ~ 

Local Correspondents, ; 
, Land Department St. P.& D.R.R. ; 


} BEROUN, PINE COUNTY, MINN. (| 


ss —, 


N 

yi CHEAP HOMES. 4 

Have large tracts of Wild Lands in sizes to suit 
purchaser at from $2 to $8 per acre, also a large list 
of Improved Farms at from $10 to $15 per acre, in 
Hubbard County. Farm Loans negotiated, and 

t, Taxes paid for non-residents. { 

Write for information, 





be E. C. LINCOLN, Hussparp, MINNESOTA. rm 
_*s) | 


DC re =< 
1X 
} 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS 
| at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms. 
Lands very rich and convenient to railroad in 
Vestern Morrisen County. 
Agent for St. Paul & Northern Pacific Py. Lands. 


SwWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. 


| | Local Ag’t for N. P.R.R.Co. Write for information. | 
W.J.SULLIVAN, 
a 


Abdominal Bands. | 


~~ 


oe 


"Phe Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 

Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 

hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 
{and hardwood. Low prices and easy terms of pay-} 
ment. For maps and information address \ 


W. H. Purpps, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn. | 
tz | on AN 
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| Offers for sale a large amount of good land tn 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





] MPROVED AND UNIMPROVED 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
choice and cheap list. 
Call on me before purchasing. 
Wm. Guass, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 














I HAVE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 
improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
payment, situated in Central North Dakota, 
Address or call on B.S. Russeiu, 
Jamestown, N. Dak. 














STOP off at Devils Lake, N.D., if you want to 
buy a farm on crop payments on og d terms. 

NOW is the time to getacheap farm hc 

the center of the “World's Bread Basket.” Write 


A. M. POWELL, the Land Rustler of Devils | 


Lake, N. D. 
and terms. 
higher prices for farms in Ramsey County. 


He can suit you in location, price 


»me in | 


The early spring birds will bring | 








Now IS YOUR CHANCE 
TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 
If-you want a Farm, improved or unimproved, 
large or small, I can suit you. My terms and 
pee are within the reach of all. For full in- 
ormation write me. Tuos. J. BAirD, 
Lakota, Nelson Co., N. Dak. 
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BARNES COUNTY. 
REAL ESTATE, LOANS 
AND COLLECTIONS. 
I have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Oo. land. Correspondence solicited. 
Jos. J. BARCLAY, Valley City, N. Dak. 











0.000 acres choice wild lands and improved 
farms in Steele Co. Cash or ecen.puemeens plan. 
Cor. invited. M.B.CASSELL & Co, Sherbrooke, N.p 











For prices on choice Farm and Grazing Lands, 
in the great Pomona Valley, LaMoure Co., 
address EpGeiry Lanp Inv. Co., Edgeley, N. D! 

















LL kinds of grain are grown in North 
Dakota. Past records are invincible. The 
crops of 18% only repeat and emphasize the 


story of fertility and boundless productiveness. | 


Land values are sure to rise, and this is the 





time to buy. 
oe 


Y FARM LANDS, 


Both Improved and Unimproved, located in NORTH DAKOTA and MINNESOTA. 


FARGO CITY RESIDENCE and BUSINESS PROPERTY. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED upon first-class real estate security, after personal examination. (13 yearsexperience.) 


Also 


SPECIAL ATTENTION given to Investments for non-residents. 
Call upon or address 


J.B. FOLSOM 
oe. 


aK 


} 


ne 


) 


S617 Front St. Fargo, N. D. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Northwest Magazine. 
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HOTEL TETONKA, LAKE TETONKA PARK. BOAT LANDING, LAKE TETONKA PARK. 


LAKE TETONKA PARK, 


One of the Most Beautiful Summer Resorts in Minnesota, 
Is located at WATERVILLE, and on the shores ofthe THE HOTEL TETONKA HAS 50 ROOMS. 


lake whose name it bears. Its elegant dining-room, spacious verandas and de- 


It is 77 Miles South of St. Paul, lightful natural-grove shade makes it an entrancing : 
resort during the warm weather period, a 
and on the line of the 


i i i Tetonka Park's Attracti 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. Among Lake Tetonka Park's Attractions are 
Half-mile Race-course, Toboggan Slides, 


This lovely Resort, consisting of 200 acres, is owned Excellent Pishing Grounds, 
and controlled by the Steam Launches, Yachts and Rowboats, 
ANDREWS OPERA COMPANY. SN ee a RONG, 


: ; Clean and Healthful Surroundings, | 
It is the Company’s Summer Home, and all its appur- —_gnq all the advantages afforded by one of the LARGEST and 4 
tenances are Modern and First-class. MOST PICTURESQUE BODIES OF WATER IN MINNESOTA. h 


OPEN MAY 1 to OCTOBER 1. Free Bus to and from Hotel. Write for Terms, etc. 





RACE-COU RSE, LAKE TETONKA PARK. 





REFRESHMENT BOOTH, LAKE TETONKA PARK. 
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Wisconsin. 
Capitalistsof Duluth and West 
Superior will develop 
mines In Douglas County, near 
West Superior. 
land in the vicinity of Wentworth station, thirteen 
miles east of West Superior, is said to contain rich de- 
posits in paying quantities. 





steamship ever built was 
This new vessel, 


The largest whaleback 
launched at West Superior recently 
the “John Ericsson,” is 404 feet long between perpen- 
diculars, has a moulded breadth of forty-eight feet 
and a depth of twenty-seven feet. She will carry 4,000 
to 7,000 tons of freight, and make eleven miles an hour 
when loaded and pulling a loaded consort. The boat 
is owned and operated by the Bessemer Steamship 
Company of Duluth. Ten more whalebacks are being 
constructed by the same company inthe lake yards 
between West Superior and Cleveland, and will be 
ready for service by September. 


Minnesota. 


Lamberton has contracted for a new $15,000 school- 
house. 


Fosston has voted bonds for a $10,000 water and elec- 
tric light plant. 


Austin has decided to build acity hall and library 
It will cost about $15,000 


Lakefield is figuring on a new £20,0% schoolhouse. The 
bonds for same have been voted. 

The Peavey Elevator Company will build a 20,000- 
bushel elevator at Mountain Lake 


Kittson County has contracted for a $15,000 court 
house. Hallock is the county seat. 

Staples is prospering. A new hotel, business blocks 
and many residences are being built 

C. O. Morgan, of Redwood Falls, has invented a bi- 
cycle, and a local company has been formed to manu- 
facture and market it. 


Little Falls is one of the best towns in the North- 
west. Its big flour-mills, saw-mills and other manu- 
facturing industries give employment to many men 
and attract new population. 

The North Star Woolen- Mill Company, of Minneapo- 
lis, bought 460,000 pounds of woolin June at seven to 
ten cents per pound, paying cash. The mill gives em- 
ployment to over 300 operatives. 





Large grain elevators are being builtin many small 
towns throughout the State. 
put up at Winnebago City to accommodate the farm- 


Three new ones will be 
ers in that vicinity the coming season. 


Minnesota seems destined to be the leading dairy 
State in the Union. 
in many counties, and it is noticeable that enterprises 
of this nature are proving uniformly successful. 


The Standard Cement Works of Mankato have been 
sold, under foreclosure, to Louis M. Fulton for $80,000, 
The works will be put in first-class condition and 
again be made productive. 
ought to pay well under good management. 


The Wesley Carter & Company flour and feed-mill at 
St. Cloud is completed and turning out finished prod- 
ucts. It has a capacity of about 200 barrels every 


twenty-four hours, is built substantially and its mill | 


the copper | 
| “pent up Utica.” It reaches for prosperity in every 


A large tract of | 


reached almost 20,000 pounds daily. That is the way to 
make money. 


Dickinson expects to ship over 2,000 car-loads of cattle 
this year. 

The Drayton Mill Company contemplates the erec- 
tion of a new flouring mill this summer. 


The Rolla cheese factory is taking in about 2,300 
pounds of milk every day. This is a good record fora 
new enterprise. 


The Grafton Roller Mill Company shipped five car- 
loads of flower to Germany recently. Grafton is no 


direction. 


Fargo celebrated the first quarter century of its ex- 
istence on July 4. It isa town that neither fire nor 
panic can suppress. Its progress is as substantial as 
itis rapid. 


It is learned from the Bottineau Courant thata fine 
sandstone quarry has been discovered near that town. 
It will be developed. Good building-stone is in de- 
mand there. 


South Dakota. 


Sisseton will soon have a 100-barrel flour-mill. 








A 50,000-bushel elevator is being built in Hurley. 





Aberdeen’s grain palace will be thrown open to the 
world October 5 to 10. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company, of St. Paul, are going 
to construct a system of water-works for Eureka. 


An immense grain elevator is being erected at 
Alpena. It will be oneof the largest in Jim River 
Valley. 


Plans and specifications are being prepared for the 
new Government Indian School at Flandreau. There 
is an appropriation of $52.500 for the buildings. 


The Homestake Mining Company of the Black Hills 
contemplate an enlargementof its plant to 800 stamps. 
This would make it the largest stamp-mill in the 
country. The ore averages $3.50 in gold per ton, and it 
is estimated that there is twenty years’ supply in 
sight. 


Montana, 





Logan is to have a new hotel. 


A high school building will be erected in Butte at 
once, 


The Lump Gulch District still continues to ship five 
or six car-loads of ore per week. 


resumed on the Government fish 
It will be completed sometime 


Work has been 
hatchery at Bozeman. 
in September. 


Over 4,000,000 pounds of wool were stored for ship- 
ment in the warehouse at Great Falls during July. It 
was being held for higher prices. 

Bozeman’'s Benepe Owenhouse creamery is now ready 
for business. It has capacity for 1,000 pounds of butter 


per day, or 15,000 to 20,000 pounds of milk. 


The Overland mine near Clancy, now talked of a good 


| deal, is shipping one car-load of ore per day to East 


New creameries are being started | 


Helena, the lowest returns from which have been $800 
per car. 


A new mining-campcalled Sylvanite has been opened 


| in the Kalispell Country and is very promising. The 
| Goldflint, one of the chief mines of the district, is re- 


It is a large plant, and | 


equipmentis modern and first-class in every particular | 


The custom-house reports for June give ore ship 
ments from Duluth and Two Harbors as 711,432 tons, 
which is 87,310 better than for August, 1895, the best 
month previously. The total shipments of all com- 
modities from Duluth and Two Harbors was 832,807 
tons, against 563,002 tons for June, 18%. The total re- 
ceipts were 159,871 tons, against 101,012 tons last year in 
June. 


North Dakota. 
A recent shipment of produce from Ellendale con- 
sisted of 6,000 pounds of butter and 1,500 dozen of eggs. 
Receipts of milk at 


the Ellendale creamery have 


ported as valuable property. 


Receipts of wool at the following points, up to July 
15, were as follows: At Billings, 2,157,454 pounds; at 
Big Timber, 1,159,741; atGreat Falls, 3,500,000; at Colum- 
bus, 734,000; total, 7,651,194 pounds. Sales were few and 
prices ranged from six cents (advance) to ten cents a 
pound, 





Quigley, the new mining-camp thatis now attracting 
so much attention, lies av the junction of Brewster 
and Rock creeks in Granite County, and is about 
thirty-eight miles east of Missoula. It is twelve miles 
from Bonita, a station on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, from which place connecting stages are run regu- 
larly. Seventy-five to 100 buildings have been built in 
ninety days. the population being estimated at 1,900. 
The mines-the Golden Sceptre and the Jumbo- pay out 
about $50,000 per month, 450 men being employed. The 
Jumbo—said to bea great gold proposition—is seven 
miles from the town. G. E. Sackett informs the New 
Northwest, of Deer Lodge, that “the mine is developed 
by asystem of eight levels driven directly into the 
mountain, each 100 feet above the other, the longest of 





which is about 800 feet. The lead has a mean width of 
236 feet and carries an average value of $5 to $25 per 
ton, the prospecting operations now completed show- 
ing that there are 1,000,000 tons of such ore in sight 
Being a tunnel proposition it can be cheaply mined 
and it certainly justifies the statements of its owners 
that it is one of the greatest mines of the world. The 
Golden Sceptre is an Eastern company, President 
Quigley being resident manager and George Babcock 
superintendent. A 100-stamp mill is being erected at 
the mouth of Brewster Creek, which, it is said, wil! 
soon be increased toa 300-stamp plant. At present 
ore is being shipped for sampling, but active reduc 
tion work will soon begin.” 


Idaho. 


The Idaho mine and twenty-stamp mill at Murray 
have been sold by the Louisville owners to the Kati« 
Burnedt and Josie Consolidated Mining Company 
The price is not given, but the property cost th: 
Louisville folks $325,000. 


The annual report of the DeLamar Company, of De 
Lamar, shows a splendid record. During the year th« 
company shipped to smelters ore and concentrates 
valued at $77,379 76. Mill returns show a gross value 
of $806,262.08, making a total output for the year of 
$807,024.86. The total cost of operation was $32,600 62 
The thirty-stamp mill run 350 days and crushed on an 
average 6,818 pounds per stamp per day. Four divi 
dends were paid, aggregating $400,000, or at the rate of 
twenty percent per annum upon the capital stock of 
the company. There is estimated to be uncovered 
45,000 tons of first-class and 112,000 tons of second-class 
ore, while all parts of the mine are in good condition 
all of which are described in the report. Supplies for 
all this district have to be hauled from Nampa or 
Caldwell, fifty to sixty miles. 


Oregon. 
A system of water-works to cost $45,000 is proposed 
for Warrenton. 


A Baker City report says that the Virtue mine 
cleaned up $22,500 in gold June 29, after a run of twenty 
three days. 





Two hundred and twenty cars of cattle—over 10,000 
head—were shipped East from Huntington during the 
last two weeks of June. 


The woolen-mill at Dallas has been leased by prac 
tical parties and will be in operation againsoon. This 
will prove a great help to Dallas. 


The Basin mine, near La Grande, secured $4,000 in 
gold recently from a twenty days’ run. New machinery 
has been ordered, and the output will be increased 
largely. 


It is estimated that the Hood River strawberry crop 
this year will net $60,000. During the season about 
6,000 pickers were employed, 4,000 of whom were white 
people and the remainder Indians. Last year a large 
number of Japanese were employed. 


Washington. 


Auburn has three manufactories that are running 
steadily—a creamery, pottery and brewery. 

The Seattle Trade Review says that Seattle will have 
a condensed-milk factory in the near future. 

A large fruit and vegetable canning factory has been 
established in Seattle. Its capacity is 15,000 cans every 
ten hours. 





The second annual exhibit of the Washington State 
Fair will be held at North Yakima September 28 to 
October 3 inclusive. 


An order for 5,000,000 feet of fir lumber for an im- 
mense dry dock to be constructed in Europe, has been 
secured by the Port Blakeley mill. 


Asotin City, opposite Lewiston, Idaho,is having a 
building boom, caused by the investment of $125,000 in 
an eighteen-mile irrigation ditch in that vicinity. 


Contracts have been let by the Everett Pulp and 
Paper Company calling for 35,000 cords of wood, 20,000 
to be used for fuel and 15,000 to be turned into pulp. 
The company is preparing to increase the capacity of 
the mill. 


La Fleur mine, on the Colville Reservation, is at- 
tracting much attention on account of its reported 
richness. It isowned by the Comstock Milling & Min- 
ing Company, composed chiefly of Seattle and Puget 
Sound men. 


Puget Sound is to have another first-class dry dock 
capable of floating the largest vessels in the merchant 
marine. It is to he built at Higgins’ Beach, on the 
Narrows, two miles north of Steilacoom and seven 
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miles directly westof Tacoma. It will be built and 
owned by Capt. John Higgins and his brother, Eugene 
Higgins, the wealthy New York capitalist. 

The new fish cannery at Village Point on Lumni 
Island is completed and in operation. There are three 
large buildings. The packing capacity is 100 fish per 
hour. 


Blaine’s box factory is turning out about 1.400 boxes 
daily. Thousands of boxes are furnished to the Alaska 
Packers’ Association. Itisa growing industry, and 
will one day assume immense proportions. 


A quantity of flax straw grown on Puget Sound was 
shipped recently by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
to Barbour & Sons, of Lisburn, Ireland. The manu- 
facturers report that the samples are excellent, and 
very similar to that grownin the Central District in 
Belgium. 


The Doernbecker Furniture Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chehalis, ships on an average two car-loads 
of furniture to San Francisco every week. The fur- 
niture isall made of native wood, principally ash, and 
includes every design of bedroom fixtures from bed to 
washstand. 


Canadian Northwest. 


The Pilot Mound oatmeal mill makes large ship 
ments of oatmeal to the old country. 

The Mineral Hill mines, in Alberni, are attracting 
considerable attention lately and much development 
work is being done. 


The Wonderful Group of mines in the Slocan Coun- 
try isshipping ore to the Tacoma smelter. There is 
no doubt that this mine is very valuable property. 


A new mining district of decided promise is reported 
at the south end or head of Lake Kootenay on Granite 


Creek. It is reported to be rich in large ledges of | 


galenacarrying considerable silver anda high percent- 
age of lead. 


An extensive coal deposit has been discovered near 
Sudbury in the Algoma District of Ontario. The qual- 
ity is suited to the requirements of the iron industry, 
and the discovery is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant in recent years. A syndicate of Toronto, 
Ottowa and Sudbury capitalists control it. 


The main tunnel of the Center Star mineat Rossland 
has been in ore of a high grade for the past six weeks, 
and there are no indications of the ore giving out. It 
is estimated that there are 5,000 tons of ore on the 
dump, and the mine is opened up to such an extent 
that it could produce at least fifty tons per day. 


Thirteen thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
shares of Le Roi stock held by H. G. Stimmell, of 
Spokane, are said to have been sold recently to.J. B. 
McLaren of Ottawa, Canada. It was a cash transac- 
tion involving $66,665, which would place the value of 
the shares at $5 each. Le Roi is now said to be the 
largest gold mine in North America. There is now 
$2,000,000 worth of ore in sight and $5,900,000 more com- 
ing up. 


* 
ee 





Cities that Form a Triangle. 


The three important cities reached by the Chicago 
Great Western railway—St. Paul, Chicago and Kansas 
City—form a mighty triangle. To these three points, 
via the road named, run the best equipped and fastest 
trains in the Northwest. The*Maple Leaf Route,” as 
the Chicago Great Western is called, isa favorite 
route atall seasons. It takes you from St. Paul to 
Des Moines, St. Joseph, Kansas City and Chicago, and 
gives connection with fast lines to all parts of the 
country. By this route you can take your ease in 
well-lighted and elegantly appointed free reclining 
chair-cars and in private compartment and modern 
section sleepers, have free access to all the leading 
newspapers and periodicals, have good meals, perfect 
ventilation, and know that you will arrive at your 
destination on time. To all and between all the cities 
named, time and money will be saved by seeing that 
your tickets read via the Chicago Great Western. 
Comfort—economy—speed! That is what one experi- 
ences when traveling over the “Maple Leaf Route.” 


* 


For the Biennial Encampment 





f the Knights of Pythias, Uniform Rank, at Cleve- 
land, August 23d to 30th, the Nickel Plate road will 
sell tickets, available on all trains August 22d, 23d 
and 24th from Chicago to Cleveland and return at 
$8.50 for the round trip, good returning until August 
‘ist. This is a saving of $1.50 on the round tripas com- 
pared with other lines, and our passenger service in- 
‘ludes fast trains, drawing-room sleeping-cars and 
unexcelled dining service. For further particulars ad- 
(ress J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams St., 
Chicago, Il. 


guaranteed. 

Geen ORS Silver........cccc0r- $1.00 EG neccece cee 
cana iede se tiass «ied tase Manganese.... 

Lead. Jess Jaddet-vsdcaceee BD RE ee 
Gold, Silver and Lead. ... ... 1.75 Pcscvssoneee.s 

RIOD 6 6. 06:00:50000500060008800008 1.50 , reer 

Zine... 3.00 Arsenic........... 
Ee en. ee 1 50 Antimony........ 





Samples by mail or express will receive prompt and careful attention. 
PRICE LIST. 


Mill Tests ....... 


UTAH ASSAY OFFICE. 


poi ae Fee 
Chemist, Assayer and Mining Expert, 
14% Main St., Foot of Broadway, HELENA, MONT. 


Ores, Coal, Fire Clays, Limestones, etc., carefully analyzed. 
Correct Assays made for any and all Metals. 
Mines examined and sampled on application. 


Prices reasonable. Satisfaction 


were fF Phosphorus.. a $10.00 
povesccoccccecs & 5.00 MOPOUFF.....0c000- 5.00 
5.00 Nickel ....... ; oss Be 

jaan Re SO GR nbioccs0000cs000s00 .. 10.00 
sececeeesen fi 5.00 ee Tere ore | 
Sespekeseciancs ANE Magnesia...... gawk kee --» 5.00 
 asliks hak eat 5.00 Platinum....... : 10.00 


secce $2.00 to $6.00 





Line E*air 


Drug and Assay Supply Co., 


Agents Baker and Admansons C. P. Acids. 
(Cyanide Potass C. P.) 
DRUGS and DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
ASSAYERS' and CHEMISTS’ SUPPLIES. 
Agents for 
DENVER FIRE CLAY CoO., Denver, Col. 
RICHARDS & CO., Chicago, Il. 


115 East Park St., BUTTE, MONT. 


J.W. WINWOOD, 


| Consulting Mining Engineer. 


Specialty: Examining, Valuing, and Managing Mines. 
BUTTE, MONTANA. 





CHAS. W. DREW, Ph B ,M.D., 
Analytical & Consulting Chemist & Assayer. 


Late Prof. of Chem. Minn. Hosp. College. Late State 
Chemistof Minnesota Chemist tocity of Minneapolis 
Analyses, assays and tests of all kinds promptly and 
accurately made Expertinvestigations made. reports 
rendered or evidence given. Office and Laboratory: 

504-5-6 Century Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





FINANCIAL. 





BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 


Capital, - $600,000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$200,000. 


WM. DAWSON, - ~ President, 
R. A. SMITH, - Vice President. 
WM. DAWSON, Jr., ~ Cashier. 
R. L. MILLER, ~ - Ass’t Cashier. 





National German-American Bank, 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - $1,000,000. 


Officers: 

J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 

Directors: 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A.HuMBIRD, A.H. LINDEKR, 
J. H. ALLEN, J.H. Wzep, 


J. W. Lusx, O. P, LANPHER, Jos. Lockey. 





R. C, JEFFERSON. 





% Do not make any Investments % 
f Until you have called on the f 


Nat’! Investment Company 


and investigated their 
TAX CERTIFICATE BONDS. 


These Bonds bear a good rate of interest and are the 
st secured of any investment ever offered 
in this country. 


NATIONAL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Rooms 45 to 48 
Nat’! German-American Bank Bid’g, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





DIRECTORS: 
Joun RICHARDSON, James H. WEED, 
Joun McCuLLoca, A. A. DOOLITTLE, 
HERMAN SEGNITzZ, WILLIAM G. WHITE, 
Ropert L. WARE. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


' HELENA, MONTANA. 


Capital and Undivided Profits, - - $1,000,000. 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
General Banking Business Transacted. 


S. T. Hauser, Pres. E. D. Epaerton,Vice Pres. & Mg’r. 
Gro. F. Corn, Cashier. Gro. H. H1iLi, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. D. Edgerton, George F. 
Cope. Wm. E. Cullen, J. B. Sanford, ©. K. Cole, E. W. 
Beattie, Henry Klein, J.C. Curtin, A. J. Davis, Jaraes 
Talbott. 

Accounts of Individuals, Merchants, Banks and 
other corporations solicited. 





MICHAEL DORAN. JAMES DORAN, 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


811 Jackson St., 


oso 2eoo 


St. PAUL, MINN. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS 4ND DEALERS. 





WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & Co. 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


Overalls and Lumbermen’s Wear. 


An inspection is solicited by the Trade. 





GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES, 
Well-Boring and Drilling Machinery, 
Electric Lighting and Irrigating Plants Complete, 
Traction, Portable and Stationary Engines. 


Minneapolis Gasoline Engine Co., 


705 Hennepin Avenue, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GUGLER ELECTRIC - 


COMPLETE LINE 


Electrical 
Machinery. 


To introduce our ROTH Machines we are selling an 


8-Light Dynamo for $26.50 and a Half H.P. Motor for $35 


AGENTS WANTED. 


470-475 SYNDICATE ARCADE, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


‘Northwestern Pearl Button (0, 


Manufacturers of 


Pearl Buttons. 


Four-hole Buttons for the Shirt and 
Underwear trade a specialty. 


213 N. Lindale Ave., 





Minneapolis, Minn. | 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THE NORTHERN 


ACME 


Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. | WHITE ENAMELED BATH TUBS. 


Granitic Laundry Trays, Sinks, Floor Tiles 
for Bath Rooms, etc. 


Hydraulic Press Brick: 
Sand Mould Brick: 
Common and Sewer Brick. 


Red, Buff, Gra 


Brown and ottled. | 


Red and Buff Colors, 
Ornamental and Enameled. 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Mortar Colors, Mineral Wool, 
Flue Linings, Chimney Tops. 





No. ro Third Street North, Minneapolis. 
164 East Third Street, St. Paul. 
402 Burrows Building, Duluth 


WORKS: 
Menomonie, Wis. 





NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
Dealers 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


—e— 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 


Repert. 





409 8. E. Main St, 
MINNEAPOLIS. : 


How to trap. When to trap. 12 page phamplet sent free 
Mention this magazine. 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Tubular Well Co., | 


Dealers in 


WOOD and IRON PUMPS, 


Well Machinery, Pipe, 
Steam and Plumbers’ Supplies, 
Hose and Belting 


~ Ask for Prices. 


— — - 


lox. - 
a No. 311% Third Ave. N., 


_—"““" MINNEAPOLIS. 


Send for new samples, | 














MANUFACTURED BY 


Wrenshall, Mine, | Minneapolis Paving and Manufacturing Co. 


Office, 429 6th Ave. S., Minneapolis. 


Send for illustrated price list. 





C. J. HOIGAARD, 
Manufacturer of 
TENTS, 
AWNINGS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES, 
Horse Covers, 
Wagon Covers, Stack Covers, Flags, Etc. 


126 Washington Ave. N., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Telephone 2182 








MINNEAPOLIS HORSE BOOTS. partenteo. 


M. L. BURKHARDT, Manufacturer, 
122 S. 5th St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MINNEHAHA 


QUARTER 
BOOT 


Sent by: mail, 


prepaid, at 
$3 per pair. 


Perfect fit. 
No chafe. 
Solid oak. 
Send for 
Catalogue No. 3. 








+H. M. TAUBERT, 


Practical Fur Dresser and Tanner. 


All kinds of Furs Dressed in first-class order. Cow- 
Hide, Kip, Horse and Calf Skins a gpecialty. We also 
make a speciale of = of Tanning Buck Skin 

Office and Factory, 625 to 631 Bryant Ave. N.. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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ALBERT FiscHeERr. President. 
Rvupo.Lp# Fiscuer, Vice-President. 
J. HAMMER, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PAUL RUBBER CO., 


Rubber Boots and Shoes, 





ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES. 
THE ONLY COMPLETE 


STOCK CARRIED 
IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Mackintoshes, . la alt 
Rubber and Oil Clothing, Cectrical Engineering Co., 
Belting, Hose and Packing. 311-313 Second Ave. S., Minneapolis. 
DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. Opp. Guaranty Loan BI'dg. Tel. No. unchanged, 1722 
Northwestern Agents DO ALL 
American — A at ng P KINDS OF 
ara nudper 06 UO. 
of BOSTON. ELECTRICAL 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 372 & 374 Robert St. CONSTRUCTION 
WAREHOUSE: 190 & 192 East Third 8t., WORK. 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


OHIO COAL C0., 


a oe 2 


and 


Sort 
CO.4.1.. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


{ DULUTH, 
DOCKS: WEST SUPERIOR, 
ASHLAND. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


NORTH WESTERN 
FUEL CoO., 


Coal 
Shippers. — 





WHARVES: 
DULUTH, WEST SUPERIOR, | 
WASHBURN, GREEN BAY, | 
MILWAUKEE. | 
General Office : 
Endicott Building, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GIFFORD MERCANTILE AGENCY 
“SeXSr* 


Law, Collections, 
and 
Mercantile Reports. ENGRAVEDS 
ILLUSTRATORS. 


Organized for the protection of trade and the collection _ ST.PAUl 
of debts, throughout the United States and Canada. . 





Dn 


DESIGNERS 


REPORTING DEPARTMENT. 
_ Members of this agency furnished with the commer- 
cial rating of merchants and pt ow individuals. 
Latest detailed mercantile reports always on file. 





COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 
No membership charged for the facilities of our col- We make a specialty 


lection department. Commission only. No collection, 
no pay. Allkinds of debts taken. Jobbing accounts 


& specialty. Write for terms, references, etc. of 
St. Pau OFFICEs: | MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES: 


605-6 Temple Court. | 


S11-12-13 Washburn Bldg. 





IIlustrated Catalogues | 


T. L. BLOOD & C0., 


Manufacturers of 


we PAINTS 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


| 


Painters’ Materials. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0., 


Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 
Fairbanks Stand- 
ard Scales, 
Fairbanks-Morse 


Gas and Gasoline 
Engines, 
Fairbanks High 
Grade Duplex and Compound 
Steam Pumps, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Wind- 
mills, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes,etc 
Railway Supplies and Specialties, 
Village and City Waterworks, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 
a specialty. 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





L. RISENMENGER MEAT C0, 


St. Paul, Minn., 
PACKERS OF 


Beef and Pork. 


Write for Prices on 


Hams, Bacon, 
Lard, Mess Pork, 
Corn Beef, etc. 


Shippers of Fresh Meats and Poultry to 
all points. 


THE WHOLESALE DRY GOODS HOUSE OF LINDEKE, WARNER & SCHURMEIER, 8T. PAUL, MINN. 


Special rates on all railroads. 


Kodaks, 


Photo 
Supplies. 


: iii ar 


Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling 
trips. Most hunters and fisherman earry kodaks into 
camp with them nowadays. They are especially de- 
signed ae eoreeer uses. 

ivery body who likes pictures ought to havea Pocket 
Kodak; price, $5.00. > , 

We make a specialty of DeveLoPIna and PRINTING 
NEGATIVES. Send two-cent stamp for catalogue and 
price list. 

Headquarters for all kinds of Spectacles and Eye- 
glasses. Prescriptions carefully filled. Also all kinds 


of repair work. 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, 
Manufacturing Optician 
338 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn, , 
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‘AS ITHERS SEE US.’ 


The July number of Tar NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is 
full of interesting reading from cover to cover.—Al 
berta Tribune, Calgary 

Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE Is intensely interesting 
and worthy of a place in every household.—Neligh 
(Neb.) Trilune. 

Tae Nortawest MAGAZINE for July is brimful of 
interesting reading. The selected matter of this peri- 
odical is valuable and always interesting.— Dickinson 
(N. D.) Recorder. 

Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, profusely illustrated 
and with valuable contributions and timely editorials, 
is becoming one of the standard magazines.—Beaver 
( Wash.) Leader. 

Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZINE for July, always inter- 
esting, is more bright and readable than ever before, 
and its varied contents are adapted toall. There are 
leading articles on fact and fiction by talented writers, 
and the illustrations are, as usual, the very best. One 
of the most notable iliustrated articles in this issue is 
that on Yellowstone Nationa! Park, nature’s wonder- 
land. It alone is worth more than the ® for which 
this elegant magazine year 
Puyallup (Wash ) Commerce. 

—*ee 
The Crowiu to Follow. 

We have parties no longer 
papers are to be believed. There is the gold crowd and 
the silver crowd, and the ordinary citizen is ata loss 
as to which he should follow. If he wants to be right, 
he should by all means follow the crowd that uses the 
Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad between St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Stillwater, West Superior and other 
Northwestern points of importance and interest. 
Everybody uses the Duluth Short Line, 
fast trains run smoothly at convenient hours between 
terminals where close made with 
trains and boats running in all directions. Its equip- 
ment is always of the latest and most luxurious pat- 
tern, and once a patron is always a patron. Ticket 
agents will always cheerfully provide maps, circulars, 
folders and general information, or they may be had 
by writing direct to W. A. Russell, General Passenger 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


is furnished a whole 





only crowds, if the news- 


because its 


connections are 





*@- 
The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co, 


Prior to placing orders for coal, dealers and large 
consumers will find it to their interest to correspond 
with the above named company, one of the strongest 
now doing business at the head of the lakes. It owns 
one of the largest docks at West Superior, and handles 
its own production of Youghiogheny coal and the best 
grades of Hocking and anthracite—prepared especially 
for this market. All these coals are freshly mined, 
no old coal being carried over. The anthracite is all 
under cover. With latest improvements for screening 
and loading, buyers may depend upon getting clean 
coal, Address the main office at West Superior, Wis 





One Fare io Cleveland and Return. 

For the 
Pythias, Uniform Rank, at Cleveland August 23d to 
th, the Nickel Plate road will sell tickets August 


Biennial Encampment of the Knights of 


22d, 23d and 24th at $8.50 for the round trip, Chicago | 


to Cleveland and return, being $1.50 lower than via 
other lines. Tickets available on all trains, returning 
until August Sist. Further information cheerfully 
given on application to J. Y 

111 Adams St., Chicago, I11. 
--@¢ 

Thousands to Come 

In a very short time now St. Paul will be crowded 
with veterans of the late war, and the crush resulting 
from the national encampment of the G.A.R. will 
number close to 200,000. The country along the line of 
the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad will send thousands, 
but thousands will be received in return; for visitors 
will want to see the most picturesque portion of Min- 
nesota, which lies along the Duluth Short Line, and 
the lakes like White Bear, Forest, Rush and the Chi- 
sago chain, besides visiting Duluth, West Superior, 
the Great Lakes and the iron ranges. For that reason 
they will take the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad, 
along which they can see 
along any railroad east of the Rocky Mountains. The 
Duluth Short Line will have a welcome and a place 
for everybody, and those who cannot get maps, cir- 
culars, etc., from ticket agents should write at once to 
W.A. Russell, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn 

—+ 
Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 


Mrs Winslow's soothing syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It | 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








- Calahan, General Agent, | 


more for their money than | 
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HAVE YOU A RUP TURE? 
ik DO YOU WEAR A TRUSS? ik 
u WOULD YOU LIKE TO THROW IT AWAY? — :: 
if THEN, WHY DON’T YOU DO IT? is 
i i It is a New Di L 
; It Can Be Done! t is a New Discovery! - 
s Come and see us! We will cure a u! A new M 
NP method for the complete cure of pture ! No iy 
 Y cutting! No detention from business! No tr 
as wearing of an uncomfortable harness! No ap- h) 
iN plication of caustic pastes or plasters! Oe oe is 
i MRK Y¥X¥XY YS aK 


‘Rupture is Cured at Dr. Brinley’s Office, 
if wr 251, 253, 255 Nicollet Avenue, t; 
i oe Minneapolis, Minn. a ww uy 


We will forfeit $100 for every case our new method fails to cure. Come and find uv 
we out abent it. It will cost you eothing. Ny 
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‘LELe SAN ATORIUVU MM 


Fiudson, Wis. 






Nee sate ster 
Fw i wt 








(Under 

former 

management 19 Miles 
was East of 
OLIVER St. Paul, 
WENDELL on O., St. P., 
HoLmEs M. & O. R.R. 


Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, anil of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All F orms of Treatment. Movemert Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 


EXPERJENCED FHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam F'an. mrgnificent Sularium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 
THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 








Established 1870. 
JOHN 


Incorporated 1890, 
BOLAND, President. 


The Mooney & Boland Agency 


SPERIAL DETECTIVE SERVICE. 


Long Distance Telephone Connections. 
Wa. J, SuTWeERLAND, General Maneger Western 
Division, Security Building, Chicago. 
Ropert J. Ferns, General Manager Eastern Division, | 
132 Broadway, N. Y. 
Minneapolis Office: 


27 Guaranty Loan Building. E. FORTWANGLER, 
Telephone 919. Manager. 











REPAIRING and REBUILDING A SPECIALTY. 


OSEPH DINGLE, builder of Row Boats, Sail and 
Steam Yachts and Hunting Boats. Estimates fur- 

nished on all kinds of boat work. 
121 Isabel St., Cor. Clinton Ave., St. PAUL, Minn. 


Harry Svensgaard Bicycle Mfg. Co., 
re (wWrinone” a | 





sone £3 Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 
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REPRESENTATIVE f NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


NOYES. BROS. & CUTLER, A. H. LINDEKE. R. WARNER. ‘T. L. 6CHURMEIER GRIGGS, COOPER g 00,, 


LINDEKE, 
Importers and | WARNER & | Importers 


SCHURMEIER,| ® and 8 
Wholesale Druggists, | Wholesale 














\A7 holesale | 
Jobbers in 
stnte Olle ee eqemoare wz|DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. (4POGCEPS. 
ST. PAUL, Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 242—252 East Third Street, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 StsLey St., Cor. 6TH. | ST. PAUL, . : MINNESOTA | ST. PAUL, : - MINNESOTA. 





Your Health | _| RE. COBB, 
Demands : 7 


SANITARY PLUMBING in Your Home. 
We make a specialty of Hygienic 
Plumbing, employing only “‘Up 
to date” workmen and first-class 
materials. The FINEST LINE of 
Plumbing Goods, Gas, Electric, 
and Combination Fixtures in the 
Northwest. Porcelain Tubs, Cut 
and Colored Glass Globes, at prices 
as low as their quality is high. 


M. J. O'Neil, a 


60 East Sixth Street. 
Telephone 32. 


STEEL BEAMS 


IN STOCK. 


ARCHITECTURAL 





DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


| Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E, 3d St., St. Paul, Minn, 








L. MARK, O. RENZ, 


Art Engraving Co., 


146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 


. 





OTTO TAUBERT, 


Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 


Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 


AND OTHER 
Dressing Co., 


IRON WORK. 
Re Se ee ee : : e | MANUFACTURER ef ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 
St. Paul Foundry Co., Fur Dressing in all its branches. 


BANK OF MINNESOTA BUILDING, 8ST. PAUL, MINN.— HOME OF THE NORTHWEST Factory: 8S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts.. 
MAGAZINE. | 
St. Paul Minn. | Tel. No. 1326. ST. PAUL, MINN 








- FOOT, SCHULZE & C0., SO S° | JHE MILBRADT ROLLING aicmaaen ARE THE 








BEST IN THE WORLD. 


aasesessiaie Fifty Styles of Machines, |": “<x: 


EASIEST RUNNING, 


Boots and Shoes Manufactured for the trade | AND ARE NOISELESS. 
’ of the great Northwest sat alten soc coe 
Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN, at Winona, Minn., ——_— 


4,000 are now in use in 


Including Portable and Stationary Flax Brakes, all the principal cities 
Diamond Feed Mills, Osage Feed Mills, Horse 1" {he United States 
Powers, Wood Sawing Machines, Corn Shellers, Besides Ladders that 
Feed Cutters, Steam Hay Presses, Full circle, {3 Siclving, we also 

af Hay Presses peed make THE BEST AND BY 
all-steol 8 ing Jacks, etc. FAR THE CHEAPEST 
Bu $e. best, near home, and get LOW PRICESand | [TROLLEY LADDER 
CHEAP F REIGHT. IN THE WORLD. 

Send for Catalogue No. 50 and special discount sheet 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. | WINONA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, “= 


For CATALOGUE and 


A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers | WINONA, MINN. | Price List, address 
constantly in stock. |) SO | 6G. A. MILBRADT & CO., ST. PAUL, MINK. 
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So many 
topics than 
that one is 
Louis 
Montana's 


to leave hi 
colored man in constant 

The Eastern editor was getting opinions from colored 
a very 


delegates ‘ 
black 
elevator at 


between an 


NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 





JGUST, 1896. 























AIN T ON NO FOOL 


Repul 
siiver 
remit 
lieutenant governor, 
s wheeled chair 
attendance upt 
m the currency question 
very cheerful-looking 
the Southern Hotel he 


Eastern editor and a 
Alexander J 
is socrippled by a form of paralysis that he is unable 


and is obliged to have a 


DELEGATION. 

icans are just now absorbedin other 
saysan unknown Western exchange. 
ded of the amusing interview at St. 


ym him. 


Seeing 


colored man in the 
inquired: 


“How is your State on the silver question?” 


“Dunno, 
what aston 


“I suppose,” he 


favor the w 


The colored man shrugged his shoulders and snick- 
ered. 

‘Dunno, sah; dunno nuffin about them things, and 
don't give a , sah, neither!" 

“Why, what State are you from?” demanded the 
editor 

“Montana, sah." 


“Montana! 
can this me 


sah,”’ said the colored man 
ished 
“that vi 


rong of a gold standard?” 


continued, 


Suffering soul of Tom 


an? Who Is on the delegat 


Carter! 


looking some- 


uu will 


colored man. 
Botkin, 


hardly 


What 
ion with you?” 


Governor Bot- 
I sot here ef 


I'se 


w'ile 


*T ain't on no fool delegation 


kin’s man, and I’se been wonderin’ 


I put two shirts in his grip or jes’ one w'en we left 
Helena.” 
The editor got off at the next floor 
se 
= 
THE JUDGE AND THE JURY. 
A commercial traveler relates the following bit of 


early Montana justice to a Helena Independent man 


‘A brakeman on a Northern Pacific train had put off 
Elliston 


a ‘hobo’ at 
railroad ma 


caught the murderous vagrant, 


John Jeffer 


peace at E 


should be d 
the 
was simple 


Vv alley St 


conclusive as to the guilt of the prisoner, the 
made 


turned a ve 
highly indi 
volve 


and then, he 
exclaimed: 

‘“Gokills 
you need is 
every time. 


lively, too 


A prospec 


r, Judge 


the hobo sho 
Deputy 
and the 


and 
n with a revolver 
is, now of Helena, but then 
lliston, held 
with hin 


court to de 
Court 
from the 
and although 


one was <« 
yme distance 


assault 


rdict of 
gpant. 


That 
the 


not guilty. 
Picking up 


anding the 
a brakeman every day, 


a jury of 
Now, 


ranchers and 


get out of 


IT WAS TOO DISCURSIVE. 
tor who, 


village 
the evidence 
jury re- 


defendant's 


if you want to! 
they'll 
this court, 


for several past y 


t twice 
Sheriff Logan 
following day 


justice of the 


what 
ypened out in 


termine 


the court 


clear 
and 


ears. has been 


roughing it in the hills, sold a good claim on the North 


Fork 
pockets wel 


kane to have a good time 


of the 


a short time 
with money came 
and live high. 


Salmon 
1 loaded 


ago, 


and with his 
down to Spo- 
He put up at 


the Spokane and got a suite of rooms on the second 


floor, 
do things uy 
for dinner, 


long bill of fare, stood waiting for the order. 


the whole tl 


» right 


1ing over from soup to nuts, 


proposing that while he wasin thecity he would 
When he got into the dining-room 
the waiter seated him and, handing hima 


He read 
Then he read 


it backward and turned over the other side and took 


in the wine 


satisfy himself as to what he 
laying the bill down and turning to the waiter 
I'm not looking fur a cire’ 


“Say, kid, 


on victuals; 
bottle of high-up wine.” 


The Wahpe 


the Northwe 


Rowley, the 


list. It was evident that 


just bring me 


~iee 


wanted to eat. 


he could not 
Finally, 
». he said: 
lating library 


some ham and eggs anda 
Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


GETTING EVEN WITH ROWLEY. 


ston (N. D 
in Southern 
passenger conductor. 


stern line 


old 


(ilobe says thatevery body along 
Minnesota knows 


He has been a 


well-known character between Winona and Huron for 


years, and |} 
tical joker 
times when 
ago a travel 


; but, 


as acquired quite 
like all practical jok 
he comes to grief. 
ing man, 


It seems 


who had been the 


a reputation as a prac- 


ers, there are 
that not long 
victim of one 


of Mr. Rowley’s pranks, concluded to get even with 


the ticket puncher. 


and otherwi 
and played 


se disguised, 


the part of a helpless 


So. with his whiskers shaved off, 
he seated himself in the car 
paralytic. 


Mr. 


Rowley carried water, buttoned and unbuttoned his 
coat, raised and lowered the window, and waited upon 
him as a gentlemanly and obliging conductor should 
upon an unfortunate man who hasn't the use of either 


of his hands. 


This continued until the 


passengers in 


at the 


The charge 
was 


re- 
Jefferis fired four shots into the ceiling, 
empty weapon to the prisoner 


All 
you 
move 


the coach, who had been given the tip, were convulsed 
with laughter. 
paralytic gathered up his baggage and bolted for the 
omnibus, much to the surprise and chagrin of the con- 
ductor—who, it may be surmised, was not long in 
learning that his kindness had been misplaced. 


se 
aie 


DULUTH VS. CHICAGO. 

According to the Duluth News-Tribune, 
returned a day or two ago from a trip that included a 
stop at Chicago. He was showing the friends of James 
H. James—who declares that he lives in Chicago now, 
though he spends most of his time in Duluth—the fol- 
lowing set of rules, which, Mr. Schell asserts. was given 
him when he put up at Mr. James’ hotel in Chicago: 

“Board, $50 per week. Meals extra. 

“Break fast at 5, dinner at 6. supper at 7. 


“Guests are paneathel not to speak to the dumb 


waiter. 
“Guests wishing to get up without being called, can 
have self-rising flour for supper. 


“The hotel is surrounded by a beautiful cemetery. | 


Hearses, twenty-five cents a day. 


When the train reached Mankato the | 


Dick Schell | 


“Guests wishing to do a little driving will finda | 


hammer and nails in the closet. 

“If your room gets too warm, open the window and 
see the fire escape. 

“Tf you're fond of athletics and like good 
lift the mattress and see the bed spring. 

“If your lamp goes out, take a feather out of the 
pillow; that’s light enough for any room. 

“Any one troubled with nightmare will find a halter 
on the bedpost. 

“Don't worry about paying your bill; 
supported by the foundation.” 

we 
WAS TOO MUCH FOR MANSFIELD. 


jumping, 


the house is 


A story has been told of Jack Quinn and Richard 
Mansfield that is going the rounds of the press all 
over the country. 

“In Spokane,”’ the story runs, “Mansfield came in 
contact with Jack Quinn. a stage manager, who had 
been familiar in olden days with Booth and MecCul- 
lough and who was a prince at his work. Jack always 
sought to avoid cause for complaint, and especially 
did he so act in the case of Mansfield. Buta kick was 
inevitable. A couple of scene shifters, after some 
laborious work in the flies, came down to the rear of 
the stage breathing rather heavily as a result of their 
exertions. Mansfield chanced to walk near them. He 
nearly froze them witha look. Then he summoned 
Quinn 

“The breathing of these men annoy me,” said Rich- 
ard. 

I'd answer to the law if I stopped it,” 
with ready wit. 

A little later a stage hand slipped and danced about 
somewhat in the effort to regain his balance. 

“Your men make too much noise with their feet,” 
exclaimed the actor. 

“Hereafter they'll walk on their hands,’ 
response. 

Mansfield had no more use for Quinn,and during 
the remainder of the engagement they spoke to each 
other only when it was absolutely necessary.— Spokane 
Spokesman-Review. 


replied Jack, 


was the 
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CounTRYMAN—" Well, 
It looked rather 


I'm 
glad it’s safe. 
dangerous to me.” 














Pure 


Good 


HOICK, OLD, 


Wines 


and 


LIQUORS 


direct from the producing 
districts of the world, 


Our cellars are stocked 
with delicious Wines, Liq- 
uors, Brandies, Liqueurs and 
fine old Whiskies. Can’t we 
transfer some of them to your 
cellar? 


GEO. BENZ & SONS, 
Wholesalers. 


SS ear 





Send for Price List. 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 











CET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to —_ you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for ameresong. See to it that 
you buy from reliable manu- 
facturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage and is 





There is none in the world that 
f can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty 
in appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


New HomME 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( patented), no other has 
it; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Ornanoe, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Umon § ware, N. ¥ 
Curcaco, Inn. St. Louis, Mo. Dania 
San Francisco, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga. 


FOR SALE BY 


F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha Street, St. Paul, Minn. 











A PLEASED 
WOMAN. 


Iadvise you all to 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can get aA 








Fillings for 75e, and 
where there is no 
sherge for “Anti 
Pain” for painless 
extractions. 


UTHERLAND 


Db ED NT, a Si. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Information | 
that informs. 


If you are going East and | 
want to know what the trip will cost, 
when you will reach your destination,and | 
why you should take ‘‘The Burlington’”’ 
to Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and Kansas 
City, write to W. J.C. Kenyon, G. F. & 
P, A., St. Paul, Minn., and you will re- 
ceive by return maila letter telling JUST 








or South 


EXACTLY what you want to know. 
Reclining Chair-Cars—seats free; Pull- 


man Compartment and Standard Sleep- 
Dining-Cars, serving meals from 25 

up- the combination makes comfort sure, 

and it will SUIT YOU. | 


| 
| 


SAME AS USED By Norrw FST MAGAZINE. 
COLUMBIAN Fs aRavins ano (9 fi 
87709] PLYMOUTH DIACE.. ‘CHICAGO. 














BUYoU OPERA House 
/1iNNEAP OLS. Minn 











A, E. PAEGEL, 


Wholesale and Retail 
Manufacturing Jeweler and Engraver. 


Special attention given to mail orders. 
46 Third Street South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Elk Laundry, 


(Pormerly MERRILL’S) 








51 West Third Street, St. Paul. 





Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves 
of our unexcelled facilities. 


Superior Work, Satisfactory Prices, Always Prompt. 
Give us a trial and be convinced. 
Telephone 268. 


and all kinds of FINE MECHANICAL WORK in 


without fire and without affecting the color, and dry 


colurs, Crayon. etc, 
Mention this magazine. 


Experimental and Model Work, 


WOOD, METAL and GLASS. 


Manufacturers of Mathematical, Philosophical and 


Scientific Instruments. 


KUHLO & ELLERBE, 116 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS. 


J.D. ALLEN, 
Taxidermist, 





Annimals, Birds, and 
Fur Rugs to Order, 





MANDAN, e - N.D. 


PRINTING and ENGRAVING. 


For anything in the way of PRINTING yoa will find 
it to your interest to send tous foran ESTIMATE. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or you do not have to accept 
the work. ENGRAVING: Send for an engraved Call- 
ing or Business Cards. We ongr ave plate with name 

y and print 100 best cards for $1.50. For Wedding 
Invitations, write for sam - and prices. Stationery 
| stamped and illuminate Monograms, Crests and 
Steel Dies engraved. WEDELSTAEDT & CARMAN, 

37 East 5th St., St. PAUL, MINN. 





A Time Saver—A ™ wey Maker. 
Lightuing Ink Re. acer & Dryer 
for Mimeographs and Printers. 

WARRANTED to make the 
stiffest ink, of any color, | 
work the coldest morning | 





quick. RAILROAD OFFICEs using the mimeograph or 
other duplicating devices will find INKoLEUM indis- 
pensable for thinning ink, cleaning stencils, slabs or 
rollers. Try it once and you will always use it. Price 
50c. Sent by express anywhere. 

LECTRINE Co., St. Paul, Minn. 





ALL PAPER. 98 cents will 


paper a room12x14. Wholesale 
Prices. 


Samples and instructions HOW TO PAPER mailed 
free. Mention this magazine. 
A. H. RANNEY, 


No. 16 Fourth St. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Can give best reference. 
OLD VIOLINS REPAIRED 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Weak tones si{rengthened, and faulty tones taken out. 
New Violins, my own make, $25 to$100. Estimates given 
on application. Old Violins taken in exchange for new 


ones at fair prices. O. M. ROBINSON, 
259 First Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Pe as 


ZL z. BURT co. 


Have recently opened a 
Photographie Studio 
In connection with their 

















FINE ARTS STORE, 624 Nicollet Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn. High grade soarstee in Oil, Pastel, Water- 
f not in city write for catalogue. 


Prepares and Mounts Heads, | 


Large stock, including Indian | 
Relics, on Sale. | 





POE POH POO. POO. PO POE PO! PO PON PONE’ POH. PON’ POE POW POH OO OH OOH! OO! EOE PO AO OE 


 MENNEN’S—800are | BORATED TALCUM 


> 





Toilet Powder. 
j Approved by Highest ,; 
4 Medical Authorities as a ; 
4 Perfect Sanitary Prepara- Z 
y tion for infants and adults. 
: Delightful after shaving. : 
‘ Positively relieves Prickly 4 
y Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 4 
y Skin, Sunburn, ete. Z 
, Removes Blotches, Pimples, makes the skin smooth £ 
4 and healthy. Take no substitutes. g 
Z Sold by druggists or mailed for 25 cts. y) 
4 SAMPLD MAILED. ( Name this magazine. FREE y 
y GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. ; 


POE POE POO PO! POO OD! POH POE EOS PO! PO! OOS OO! OOH EOS PO! POE OO! PO! OO CO! POY FOX OO: 


MALViNA CREAM 


For Beantifving the REAM 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pi Pimples, Liver 
Molcs, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov« 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
penmen 00 Saacoaes aaa x8. sale at Druggists, or 
postpaid on receipt of b0lc 1 

maLviNa ICHTHYOL Soap | Prof.t bert 

2 Cents a Cake » Oo 


MONEY MADE. 


IN () MINUTE. 








Write for our contract and secure a good permanent 
position on salary.We want men and women to engage 
With us at once to sell Tee Cream and introduce our 
poereirw —m, ee ream Freezer. Eyeory Free 


d te fre cream perfectly in one m fas 


W. H. Baird & Co 1618 Highland Ay. Sta A Pittsburg,Pa. 





Established 1869 


A - EGE Manufacturer 
. shes » and dealer in 
BILLIARD, POOL TABLES 
and BOWLING GOODS, and 


importer of Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cue Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue, 220 E.7th st., St.Paul 





oes FEMALE PILLS":3<" 


SVE SAFE & SURE, Used 30 years. Try them after all others 
_ Sealed Ary Particulars and secrets worth 85 for 20 
)RUM MEDICINE CO., 55 STATE ST, CHICAGO. 


«are Dr ISAACIROMPSONS EYE WATER 


vse 








GAL 4E SMAN WANTE ‘D $100 to $125 per ‘month and 
“ expenses. Staple line; position permanent, pleas- 


ant and desirable. Address, with atamp, 

KING MFG CO., T 168, CurcaGo, ILL 

FLOWERS. ~ ae ean furnish you with the choicest 

Flowers for Weddings, Parties, 

Funerals and all other purposes. Large assortment 

of fine bedding and house penis. Choice flower seeds. 

Send for Catalogue. Tele h orders for funerals 

aati See. s ag tage AG ALL GREENHOUSES, 
rst Ave 8thSt.,or | . 

City Store. 412 Nicolletave.{ MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MENDENHALL, the Floristof the North- 








The 
FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at Fort 


Snelling bridge, on West Seventh Street, ST. PAUL, 


pe Charmisg Summer Resort 


that affords grateful rest and excellent refreshments 
for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice cream, soda- 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
if desired. 

SPECIAL—We have a fine 20-acre park, cool and shady, 
suitable for picnic parties. . en Oe 


GEO. T. HARRIS, Proprietor. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
GEO WESTINGHOUSE, .Jr., T. W. WELSH, JOHN CALDWELL, W. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
President Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


Lancs V7 Eee laNGaao Jee ALTE SRABSE CoO. 
WILMERDING, PA., U.S. A, 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in 
train, if desired, and should a train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it SP lies automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT SUITS On the 
aqgereses sold them, FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON APP NCATION. 

he Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form 
ractically one piece of mechanism, and is sold ata very low price. The saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’'s wages, and the increased speed possible with per 
ect safety, will pay the cost of its application within a very short time. 
_ The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOM Ato BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 
23 per cent of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffi>, affording the opportunity of controlling 
the speed of trains by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 


PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. STROM CLAMP FROG. 























CLAMP 3”x1%” 


‘AA LNGALVd 








Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. 
Crossings. Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 





a; Shinn iliac ~ GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
«i Nat 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 


© 
& Lubricating Oils of America. 
} j han Injector ate 
yf nassau SAY, SER ot BOOT 
of the use o ena 
FOR Mm 7. below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
~ coldest weather, while they are adapt- 


J “Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators) ........ronsommes 1 sere rooton ton 





not boxes, except when these are caused by mechanical 


|| defects. 
Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. Te heseten of Gatens Qhens thineehetenntien- 
cants by a majority of the leading railways of coun- 
try, is an evidence of their su ty; while the facx 


Steam Fire Extinguishers sore then twony' years ago, ie sn ovidonoo of thet 






FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 1, Galena Ollsare in exe on a New Fond mothe tuct 
° ° ° Coast, and u one ntinuous o 
Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. Mexico to New York, thus their ada 
ability to all temperatures and Inasmuch as 


NATHAN MANUPACTURING C0.,. itutasrmumesirarkat roe 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK services of our expert are furnished to our patrons free 


Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Vaive 








Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
or deceit Dee hes vl bet Ae ing railways of this country. 
GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED 
CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, M ing Di ’ . 
’ aS Se CHARLES MILLER, President, 
eae 3s 8 oy Pet ILLLted, FRANELIN, PA. 
The ODTts Ss Cco.. te PO et Oe , 
Manufacturers of WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 





CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Forgings. THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. iebaiiedes af 
sea * : RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 
\ [es SOLE ‘PER oe . BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, etc. 
SHER eggs MANUR > FREDGWEIRS (crsté ai’ Qrrrce: 2m Randolph St oc wett st, ;OMIGARD. 
r/ ‘ : sie ea . ELE 
RFRO IMPROVED RIGIDE SPRING FROGS CROSSINGS | TRACK Work IMPORTANT TO 
SINGLEE THREE THROW SPLIT SWITCHES 


NATL O,.Fixepa Autowaric Swirck Stanos.sree, |S" Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
A, 4X DIE FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES.ET¢,\_O et open 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION YALYE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
vy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 


application. 
Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
* Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. ‘ 
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D. C. NOBLE, Sec. 
P. FRENCH, Gen’ 1 Superintendent. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. ST. LOUIS, 506 Union Trust. 


AARON FRENCO, President. Geo. W. Morris, Gen’! Manager. 
Jucius E. Frenca, Vice-President. N. 


& Treas. 


CHICAGO, 1414 Fisher Building. 





 TEre ROBERT x7. EXUINT aco. 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation, 1507 De Reehes. 
Inspection of oo. RaILs, Spiice BARs, RAILROAD CARS, WHEELS, AXES, ETC. - 
ee —— of Onm amem ey Olls, Water, etc., 
» ratory—Test o etals, Drop and lling Test « ste C 
Efficiency Tests of Boilers, Engines and Lasembéives. me Cuagines, Bent Sines, ote. 


JOHNSON MAGNETIC PAINT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


The BEST FREIGHT-CAR PAINTS: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








EWALD IRON COMPANY, 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, CumberlandRiver. ST 


Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 





CHICAGO VARNISH CO,, MURPHY VARNISH CO., | 


Newark, Boston, 
Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 
VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 
CHICAGO, 


Send for our Primer. 
‘It will give you valuable information 
NEW YORK, on the subject of Varnish. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 





THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 


~ Mato Gott Biosl with Cold Pvsssed 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OBIO. | 


No. 1, Rossie Red, 
“ 2, Light Brown. 








No.3, Brown Purple. 








Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
| Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
| Blue Printtng, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
| description. 


PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 











Special Inducements 


are offered to passengers traveling via the Nickel 
Piate road to Cleveland on occasion of the Biennial 
Encampment Knights of Pythias, Uniform Rank, 
| August 23d to 30th inclusive. A smooth roadway, 
| quick time; a train service that is unapproachable 
and that affords all the comforts available in travel, 
besides being $1.50 lower than rates offered by other 
lines. For this occasion tickets will be on sale August 
22d, 23d and 24th at $8.50—Chicago to Cleveland and 
return, good returning until August 3ist. J. Y. Cala- 
| han, General Agent, 111 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 








Designed by the Northern Pacific B. B. 





TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. | 
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— 
Establishea ~£29 
4 P 4 . Pa ' 
jy, 





:; 0. BERG'S 


fant 


7x9 A or Wedge & oz. $4.00 
7x10 Wall 8 oz......... 550 \ 
10x12 © BOB sec cise tae 
10x14 "© BOB. cces cee 8.50 7 
Other sizes in proportion- 
made of first-class goods, in a 
first-class manner, Also head- 
a for Ore Sacks, Hy- 
draulic Satng Hose, Ham- 
mocks, and all kinds of Camp 
Furniture Send forcatalogue. ¢ 
F. O. BERG, 
Cor. Howard and First, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 
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‘TABULES | 





Mr. Xeno W. Putnam, a literary man 
and a student of advertising, residing at 
Harmonsburg, Pa., under date of June 
3, 1895, writes as follows: ‘‘Not long 


since I came upon a ‘Knight of the Road’ 


taking something from a smal! vial, a 
circumstance that I would hardly have 
noticed had not my eye fallen upon the 
well-known Ripans label. Then I was 
interested, and proceeded to interview 
him. ‘What doI take ’em fur?’ he 
answered my query. ‘See here, young 
fellow, what do ye take yer swag fur? 
Fun, ain’t it? Yer see, when a fellow’s 
liver and stomach is out er whack ther 


ain’t much fun in my biz; so I gets these 
A fellow 


here pills and then I have fun. 
can have lots o’ fun trampin’ if ’is stom- 
ach’s in good order. So that’s what I 
take ’em fur; just fun. 
Usually about where I happen ter be. 
Yer see, I live there because I hain’t 
happened ter die there yet, thanks ter 
these little fellows,’ holding up the vial. 
Partly in a spirit of jest I told him it 
might be considerably to his advantage 
to give some address where he might be 
reached. ‘I don’t take no advantages,’ 
he answered sagely, ‘I just take these ’er 
pills an’ travel.’ The circumstance was 


so unique that I decided to report it to you.” 
Ripans Tabules are sold by dru 
rice (50 cents a box) is sent to e Ripans Chemi- 
o., No.10 Spruce St., New York. “sa vial, 10c. 





Where do I live? 


~> or by mailif 


ne ea a 
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Be content with your lot—especially if it’s a lot of 


Some of the “new women" are not so new as they are 


painted 


That is a good act,” as the dramatist said when the 
curtain went down 
Mrs. Johnson Your husband has great ability.” 
Mrs. Simsor In a way, yes; so has an ass.” 


Ihe only trouble with charity balls is that it takes 


per cent to distribute 40 per cent.—Post-Intelligencer. 


It iswhena woman gets caught in ashower witha 


new hat on that you may realize whata “rain of ter 
ror s 

Mrs. Colonial Dam« I am proud to say that my 
grandfather made his mark in the world.’ 

Mrs. Rev. Lution Well, | guess he wasn't the only 
man in those days who couldn't write his name.” 


“Talk about telescopes! 


Vassar Girl (to mother 





* Barney (making a futile effort to write to Bridget)- 
“Faith, this pencil would be an illegant wan to wroite 
saycrets wid; it leaves no mark at all.” 





Teacher 
fell?” 
Tommy 


“Why did Freedom shriek when Kosciusko 


*“*Mebbe he fell on her new hat.” 





Little Boy (who has been chased out of the farm- 
yard by a turkey)—“All right! Just wait till Christ- 
mas and I'll knock the stuffing out of you!” 





Mrs. Yearwed—“I—I wish to look at some babie's 
shoes.” 
Shopman—“ White kid, madam?” 


“Sirt’ 





Mr. Swift—*You told me that this horse was without 
a fault, but I notice that one of his eyes is blind.” 

Dealer —‘Sure, sor, that’s not his fault; it’s his 
misfortune.” 


Willie (a late stayer)-—* 
the footlights.” 

She—“Then you had better go before papa comes 
down-stairs.” 


lam ambitious to go before 





Old Lady (to verdant clerk) 
pers?”’ 

Verdant Clerk 
many a time.” 


“Have you felt slip- 


(solemnly)—“Yes, indeed, ma’am; 


“IT wonder what that man is so angry at himself | 


said the mosquito. “During the half-hour I 
have been flying around his head he has done nothing 
but hit himself in the jaw every half-minute 
orso. One of these days he'll be hitting mea 
swipe, and I wish he'd quit it.” 


about?” 





’ 


He—"I don't like your knickers.’ 

She—*I don’t like your whiskers.” 

He—"I can get my whiskersoff quicker than 
you can your knickers.” 





Magistrate—‘"What passed between yourself 
and the complainant?” 

O’Brien—*Oi think, sir, a half-dozen bricks 
and a piece of pavin’ stone." 





Visitor—“I hear that your daughter is taking 
great pains with her singing.” 


oo 


she's giving pain enough, anyhow! 





Brown—“Have you read this article upon 
‘How to tell a bad egg?’”’ 
“No; but if you have anything to tell 
a bad egg. my advice is to break it gently.” 


Jones 





“I do wish,” she added wearily to her tardy 
admirer, “that the Fourth of July would 
come!" 

“Why, Miss Kate?” 

“It will be sucha relief to hear something 
pop!” 





“IL suppose you know all about the financial 
question?” said the intimate friend. 

“I don’t say that I know all about it,” replied 
the brainy candidate, “but I know enough not 


F to talk about it.” 
set 


him out another joint and he’d be able to touch the stars.” 


Dar is no doubta proppah amount ob whisky may 
do a man good, but what is de proppah amount? —- 
Thomas Cat 





A Hot Springs man has sucha big mouth that he 
puts red lanterns around it when he goes to sleep at 


night Thomas Cat 


Burglars entered the butcher-shop Saturday night 
and blew up a quarter of beef, which they mistook for 


the safe.—Grajton Record. 


Grace—“Yes; I am obliged to have my shoes made to 
order 


My right foot is larger than my left.” 
Mamie 7 


Is it possible!’ 
Constant Reader If you want to reduce your 
weight, drink a pint or soof whisky. It will make 
you lean within an hour.’ 


How do you find things up your way?” 
How 


Gabbler 
Squelchem—"By hunting for them, you idiot! 


dv you suppose we find ‘em?" 


She—"This road 
to take me up?” 


is very steep. Can't I get a donkey 


He—*Lean on me, darling!” 
“Fred didn't blow his brains out 
because you jilted him the other night; he came right 


Lena (sweetly 
over and proposed to me.” 

“Did he? Then he must have 
got rid of his brains in some other way!” 


Maud (supersweetly 


HEARD IN CaricaGo— Miss De Porque, are you 
at all interested in psychology?” “Indeed I am, 
Mrs. Beaconstrete! But I just know I'd break my neck 
the very first time I tried to ride one of them up 
Michigan Avenue.” 
Mike—*And phwat have ye been doing to yer eyes, 
Pat?” 
Pat—“Oi got that done at O’Flaherty’s wedding, me 
boy.” 
Mike—“Ata foight. ye mane! 
Pat—*Nota bit of it. There was bounce at the wed- 
ding, and Oi saw a mon there who was loaded with it. 
‘Who are ye?’ says Oi. ‘Oi'm the best mon,’ says he; 
and bedad, Mike, he was.” 


” 


“Close that window or I shall die from draught,” said 
a crank to a waiter in the dining-room ofa hotel. 

“Close it and I shall die from heat,’ expostulated a 
second crank. 

“My good fellow,” remarked the jovial philosopher, 
“you're in luck. Just close the window and kill one of 
them, and then open it and exterminate the other 
critter.” 


’ 


“I've been robbed, right in this court-room and un- 
der the eye of the law!" said an irate attorney to the 
presiding judge. 

“What have you been robbed of?” asked the judge. 

“Of my overcoat, your honor. It’s an outrage upon 
this court!" 

“Overcoat, eh? Bah! that’s nothing; whole suits 
are lost here every day.” 


Practical Father—‘*Perhaps! The Lord knows | 





FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS, 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 
and T]MBER-LANDS. 





If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 


If you have 


LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or callon, 
THEODORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 





Come to the Famous 
POTLATCH COUNTRY 
and Get a Home 


where you have a delightful climate and rich soil 
that needs no irrigation; where all kinds of fruit 
thrive; where you get forty bushels of wheat to th: 
acre, and where you have towns, churches, schools and 
railroads. I have a jarge list of fruit, wheat, dairy. 
and stock farms for sale, forty to 600 acres in size ani! 
$ to $30 per acre. Settlers located on the recently 
opened Nez Perce Reservation. Write for information. 


M. U. NORMOYLE, 
in MINNESOTA, NORTH 


Kendrick, Idaho. 
1,000 FARM and SoutH Dakota. 
Only one-tenth cash, balance on installment or crop 
payment plan. 
Minneapolis property bought, sold and cared for, 


and valuations made. 
J. A. WALTERS, 
109 4th St. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





FOR SALE 





Wonderful Cures by a New Painless Method. 

Sight Restored to the Blind and Hearing to the Deaf. 
Cases Treated at Half-Rates. 

Examination and Medicines Free for a Short Time. 


Our oculist was educated in Europe, and 
successfully all operations known to eye an 
gery. 
cures: 

Mrs. DANIEL MULLEN, 53 Summit Ave., St. Paul, was 
totally blind from cataract. 

KaTig FarnuM, 234 Acker Street, St. Paul, had bad 
cross-eyes. 

Wo. LAWLER, cousin of Hon D. W. Lawler, St. Paul 
was totally deaf. 

W. B. StTesBBiNs, foreman Northern Pacific shops. 
Livingston, Mont, had paralysis of the muscles of the 
eyeball and lids. 

Our treatment cured these cases completely. 
We guarantee to cure Cataract, Cross-Eyes, Ptery- 
ium, ingrowing Lashes, Granulated Lids, Obstructed 
‘ear Ducts, ete., etc. If you can not call personally. 

write. We have a staff of expert specialists in di-- 
eases of the Eye. Ear, Nose, Throat, Lungs, Hear'. 
Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, Skin, Nerves and Blood. anil 
will treat all diseases at half-rates for a short time. 


ST. PAUL 


MEDICAL and SURGICAL INSTITUT®. 


Merrill Building, Cor. 5th ard St. Peter Sits 
ST PAUL, MINN. 


srforms 
ear sur- 
We challenge any one to disprove the following 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 








Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water. etc. Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptiy. Wriie fur terms 


























A. E. JOHNSON. 0. O. SEARLE, 


A. Fi. 
JOHNSON & C0. 
Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


Land and Emigration Agents. 


OCEAN TICKETS. 


We represent AMERICAN, CUNARD, 
WHITE STAR, THINGVALLA and all 
other STEAMSHIP LINES between Amer- 
ica and Europe, and are selling tickets to 
or from all European points at the lowest 

ites and by the most direct and desirable 
routes. For rates, sailing lists and full 
and complete information, apply to our 
nearest office. Cabin berths in any steamer 
secured by telegraph if desired. 





RAILROAD TICKETS. 


We are selling railroad tickets to all 
points North, South, East and West. All 
kinds of Excursion Landseekers and Col- 
ouist tickets can be secured at rock-bottom 
rates by applying to our hearest office. Our 
passengers for the Pacific Coast have free 
berths in the Colonist sleepers without 
change, and haye the privilege of stopping 
over at Spokane Falls and all stations west 
thereof, ten days at each station if desired. 
We sell at the lowest rates and offer the 
very best accommodations for travelers. 





MONEY ORDERS and DRAFTS. 


We issue drafts on the leading banks in 
all European countries for any amount at 
lower rates of exchange than any other 
ageney or bank. Our drafts are payable on 
sight and all delay is avoided. By our 
Money Order system money can be sent in 
large or small amounts to any address in 
Kurope, where it will be paid out in native 
money at the nearest post-office and with- 
out any expense to the recipient. Time 
and money saved by doing your exchange 
business with us at our nearest office. 





For full and complete information in regard to 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD LAND, 
apply to 


A. E. JOHNSON & C0., 
Land and Emigration Agents, 






Northern Pacific Railroad Lands. 


S55 = 
“1 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railroad 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 


These lands are located in the States of 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 
and OREGON. 
PRICES OF LANDS IN 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 


IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 
IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 


IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 

IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 

IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 


For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 


Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
E, KOPPER, Acting Eastern Agt., St, Paut, Minn. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 
address 
: THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasH. 


WU MSpeRite. 


The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 
ern States. 

Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially. 


Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


“FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS* 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws. 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R.R. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anpD WESTERN WASHINGTON. 


These Maps show the Railroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railroad lands ,write to 


WM. H. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 
Land Commissioz3r N. P. R. R. General Emigration Agent N. P. R. R., 








Cor. Third & Sibley Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 





St. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 








Liberal Advances Made 
on Consignments. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ANDREW H. BURKE,’Grain Commission, 


502, 504, 505, 508, Board of Trade,:DULUTH, MINN. 








1213 Chamber of Commerce Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





Branch, 67 E. 3d St., 
St. Paut, Minn. 


J, A. SHEA & 00., 


WHOLESALE 


| 
| 


Receivers and Distributors 
of 


Washington and Oregon 
Green and Dried Fruit | 


We want Strawberries 
and Small Fruits. 

We make advances on consignments 
or buy for cash. 

GH CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


116 and 118 Pirst Ave. N.., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








UICE! 
STOP YOUR NONSENSE! 
Squander no more money 


by Quacks and Fakirs. 


You Have Catarrh! Cure It!! 
Ask for Dr. PASTEUR'S 
famous grose ription for 
Catarrh. ‘ake no substi- 
tute and you will bless the 
day you first saw this “ad.” 
Testimonials from distin- 
guished citizens, and eulo- 
gies from the Presidentof 
the U.S. and of France, the 
Emperor of Germany, the 
King of Norway & Sweden 
and other potentates, fur- 
nie d on applic arcs. 00. 
2 — - *rice, 8 oz. bottle, $1: 
Dr. Louis PASTEUR. THE STELLA DRUG CO.. 
or ST. PAUL, MINN., soLE COMPOUNDERS. 




















on patent medicine put up’! 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country. 
rates, routes, tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 
address any of the following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. CHARLTOR, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 255 Morrison 8t . 
Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 

B. N. Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

A. L. Craia, Asst. — — Ant. 8t. 7 Minn. 

—— —— ——- Genl. Broadway, New York. 

F. H. Foaarry, Genl. = 2108. clark Be, Chicago. Ti. 

T. K. STATELER, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 688 Market street. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

A.D. Epa@ar, Genl. Agt., Cor. Main and Grand streets. 
Helena, Mont. 

W.M. Tuosy, Genl. Agt., Butte City, Mont. 

. A. Eva, Genl. -- Duluth, Minn. 

H. SwWInFORD, a . Agt., Depot Building, W ater street. 
Winnipeg. Ma: 

A. i General Agent, 925 Pacific avenue, Tacoma 

h 


A. NADEAU, Genl. Agt., Seattle, Wash. 
+b Gisss, Genl. Agt., Spokane. Wash 
. JACKSON, Asst. Gen. Agt., West Superior, Wis. 
. Born, Gen. Agt., Wallace, Idaho. 
STong, Ticket Agt., 162 E. Third street, St. Paul. 
. MCNEILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicoliet Bik, Minneapoli: 
WINTER, te» Ashland, Wis. 
2; ROBINSON, t. Agt., Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. 
H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept., 638 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
e. NEWBEGIN, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston. 
Mass. 
. B. Wickxsry, Commercial Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. E. BELCHER, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont 


2m re mEnonemsr 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 


F. A. Gross, 15 State street, Boston, Mass. 

J. H. Rogers, Jr., 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa 

L. L. BILLINGSLRBA, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

rs Hewry, 128 8t. James street, ontreal, Janada. 
Wu. G. Mason, 215 Ellicott square, Buffalo. N.Y 

Cuas E. JonNnsor, 817 Carne e Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Jno. BE. TURNER, 42 Jackson Place, In lis, Ind. 

W.H. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

P. H. Now, 6th and Olive Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

©. VANDERBILT, 503 W. Locust street, Des Moines, lov 

J.J. Farry, Room 3 Carew Bila’g, 5th and Vine streets 

J 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. N Rosprnson, 377 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. G. Lemmon, 210 South Clark St., Chicago, Tl. 
W. F. Measnon, 319 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Geo. D. Rogers, General Office, 8t. Paul, Minn. 
¥. O’NS1L1, Portiand, Ore. 

EB. L. RaAYBURN. Portiand,Ore. 
Gro. W. MoCasxkey, Butte, Mont. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE. Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn 





The old 
reliable 


SYLPH! 
The 

s highest 
7 PR ALL award at 
__Daltgce - Ww orld 8 





Tre 


“” wes. oR Arte. 


’ 


Fair. 
Price$100., 
Also the 
OVER- 
LAND 
Cycles; 
" always 
reliable: 
a high-grade bicycle at a medium- credo price; 24- inch 
wheel, $45; 26-inch, $65; 28-inch, $75. We also have afew 
‘0 OVERLANDS we are offertng as a Ie sader at $50. 
HONSTAIN Bros., 313 3d St. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Comfort on Roads 
ond sVcels é 
‘4 7 ror 
. “COMFORT” 
Rigi BICYCLE. PERMECTLY FREE PROM VIBRATION : 


ake. 








en 

GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 
98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 





CHARLES JOHNSON. HENRY JOHNSON, 


CAPITAL CITY FURNITURE CO., 


(Late Johnson Bros. & Loomis), Manufacturers of 


BANK, OFFICE, SALOON AND STORE FIXTURES, Etc. 
All Kinds of Interior Hardwood Finish. 
639-641 Jackson St, - - St. Paul, 


BURTIS & HOWARD, <S 
Electrical Contractors, 


Minn, 





Slectric Co., Chicago, Ll. 
Isolated Plants, Central Stations, Street Railways. 


718 New York Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Agents for the electrical machinery of The Standard | 


FOR SALE ON 


LAND: 


first payment of one-tenth, our only re 
quire ments are that the land be cultivated and each 
year one-half of the crop be delivered to us until, by 
this means, the land is all paid for. Interest, 6 per ct. 
The buyer takes no risk. 

GRAVES and VINTON CORT AN, 
(Agents wanted.) St. Paul, Minn. 


After the 





COMFORT with ECONOMY | 


May be Secured by Using 
The “World's Best” Base-Heating Furnace, 


——or-——- 


Combination Air and Hot-Water Heater. 


EXAMINE 
OUR 
RADIATOR. 
Note its size 
SS) Uy? and location. 
Ours is placed 
in the coldest 
part of the fur- 
nace; others in 
the hottest 
part. Our con- 
struction saves 
about &% of the 
heat that usu- 
ally goes up the 
chimney. 
Hundreds in 
use throughout 
the Northwest. 
O “Catalogue 
No. 3” will tell 
the whole stor 
and can be ha 
for the asking. 


(COMBINATION HEATER.) 


WORLD'S BEST FURNACE CO., 
| Sole Manufacturers, - . 


Minneapolis, Minn. | 


WALTER BAKER & CO., un 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


’ Breakfast Cocoa 








Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 





SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
WATER WORKS SUPPLIES, 
“COFFIN” 
VALVES, 
VALVE 
BOXES, 
MATHEW’S 
HYDRANTS. 


Room 11 
Gilfillan 
Block, 
St. Pavut, 


SPECIAL 
CASTINGS, 


STEAM 
and 
HOT 
WATER 
RADIATORS, 


Works: 
SouTH 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


§ Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 


SPECIALTIES: } Artistic F ioral Work. 





Flour City Ornamental Works. 


| ARCHITECTURAL IRON, WIRE & ART METAL WORKS. 


Manufacturers of 


| Iron Work of Every Description for Buildings. 


Iron and Wire Fences and Railings a specialty. 
Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished. 


Office and Factory: 1201 Fourth St. 8., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


GUST LAGERQUIST, 
Manufacturer cf POWER and HAND-POWER 


Passenger and Freight Elevators 
AUTOMATIC GATES aud DUMB WAITERS. 
108 2d St. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHAS. F. LOWETH. 


—Member American Society of Civil Engineers— 


Civil Bngineer, 
04 East Fourth St., - St. PAUL, MINN. 














DULUTH. 


WOODWARD & CO., Grain Commission 
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